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WHAT IS ART? 
By ALFREDO CASELLA 


“Disinterested (Be like pure ant isa luzury,” 
Bergson, “‘L’Evolution Créatrice,” p. 49.) 


ISREGARDING all past definitions of art, be they re- 
D ligious, moral or philosophic, let us postulate that art is 
LIFE in the highest sense of the word, seeing that it is a 
pure creative activity of the human spirit. 
. * 
* 


Art draws its living force from its own peculiar life—and the 
innumerable spiritual and material concepts which go to make it 
up, derive their strength, each to the same degree as the others, 
from an autonomous existence. As a matter of fact, certain 
elements of the work of art grow old and die soon; others, on the 
contrary, stay robust and bear fruit for years, even for centuries. 
There is, moreover, a striking analogy between the artistic con- 
cept in its embryonic stage and the human spermatozoid, in which 
is latent the whole future development of the individual-to-be. 
The vitality, more or less potential, of the esthetic germ, is 
directly proportioned, just as in the biological germ, to the energic 
possibilities of its creator. This explains why, just as with in- 
dividuals, certain works of art (the majority, in fact) are still-born 
or nearly so, while others (few in number), on the contrary, are 
born with a vitality capable of resisting the ages. 

* * 
* 


Art, viewed as an evolution, appears to us as an immense 
consciousness, whose existence must be illumined and studied in 
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the light of the same metaphysical and scientific criteria as the 
human consciousness. 
* * 


The scientific axiom: “In Nature nothing is lost, nothing is 
created,” holds good for art also; for in art there are no “‘revolu- 
tions” but only a constant development, an incessant “‘becoming,”’ 
the principal periods of which are marked by the appearance of the 
great men of genius. And yet no artisan, however humble he may 
be, is entirely useless in this gigantic spiritual labor. Thus we 
see that mediocrity and impotence exercise, in accordance with 
a higher law, their well-defined, parasitic function in the evolu- 
tion of art, the function, namely, of accelerating the decomposi- 
tion and the disappearance of concepts which have become sterile, 
the only concepts of which these “eunuchs” in art can make 
use. 


* * 


Asthetic beauty is indefinable. Being of an order “superior 
to that of Nature” (Hegel), it is absolutely impossible to establish 
precisely its origins, its reasons, its intrinsic or its relative values, 
etc. For innumerable human beings, incapable of independent 
thought, the celebrity, the diffusion, the popularity of a work of 
art, are unfailing criteria in the determination of its esthetic 
worth. Others look upon the emotive force of the art-work as 
the principal basis for critical investigation. But, here again, 
nothing is more arbitrary and uncertain. Artistic emotion is a 
psychological and personal phenomenon, infinitely variable 
according to the individual, to sex, age, culture, race, climate, 
civilization, etc. Moreover, if true beauty is at times indepen- 
dent of emotion, it happens, often enough, that certain works of 
art entirely devoid of esthetic value are, on the other hand, rich 
in strong emotive qualities; for example, patriotic music, family 
portraits, novels, feuilletons, etc. 

Nevertheless, “‘sesthetic beauty” exists. This is an unde- 
niable fact. One might conceive of it as a sort of immaterial 
geometry, as a supreme and perfect equilibrium of the intellec- 
tual “atoms” which make up the work of art. But it is evident 
that its own peculiar, mysterious, its divine essence, so to speak, 
forbids all arithmetic evaluation. 
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Very probably, absolute beauty is a resultant of a purely 
energic order and corresponds to the sum of cerebral “‘calories,” 
the sum, in other words, of the ideal and unreal riches stored up 
in the work of art. This, of course, does not constitute a very 
exact esthetic criterion, but it suffices, for want of a better, to 
explain why the masterpieces of genius alone resist the power of 
time. And furthermore, this hypothesis agrees perfectly with 
the principle enunciated above: that the work of art is an abstract 
emanation of life, and that, according to the genetic powers of 
its creator, the work of art is born, just like the individual, with 
a very elastic endowment of vitality. 


* * 
* 


Art, in one way or another, signifies “variation.””’ And 
every artist “varies” his predecessor. Gounod very ingeni- 
ously remarked that “‘every genius in art is a parricide.” 


* * 
* 


One of my French friends once uttered to me this profound 
truth: “In art there are no precursors, only ‘retarders.’” 


* * 
* 


Just as in the evolution of ordinary life, environment and 
fortuitous circumstances (not excepting purely mechanical fac- 
tors) exercise a powerful influence upon artistic creation. 


* * 
* 


All art rests upon a basis of physical and natural phenomena 
and of mechanical artifices which man employs as the material 


vehicles of his own fancy. 
* * 


* 


The work of art, being an emanation of the quintessential 
life, is necessarily unforeseeable. 


* * 
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A formidable error underlies the opinion, universally pre- 
vaient, that art, being more or less directly derived from the life 
of Nature, ought to be an imitation of natural life. On the con- 
trary, all true art lies in the life created by the sensibility, by 
fancy, by the particular vision of the artist, and consequently it 
leads an existence by itself, an existence correspondingly more 
independent of reality as the faculties of its creator are raised to 
higher powers of moving in an individual world. And the prin- 
cipal “imitative” arts (Hellenic, Renaissance, etc.) were great 
in spite of and in direct oppositicn to this error. 


* * 
* 


We fall into a further sad error when we attribute to art 
any social or moral function whatever. Art is not religion, 
nor is it patriotism nor socialism. Still less is it a daily chronicle 
or veristic chromo-lithography. And the notions of good and 
evil (themselves conventional and ever variable) have nothing to 
do with the artistic quality. Art knows no morality beyond its 
own beauty; and pure beauty is essentially amoral. 


* * 
s 


Instead of a painful and sterile assimilation of numerous 
fossilized and paralyzing theories, the study of art should be a 
rigorous, scientific, and above all a living criticism of the prin- 
cipal esthetic values. It should be a subdivision, as far reaching 
as possible, of the various contemporary art concepts, viewed as 
worn out, ripe or embryonic. 

If I were required to formulate a comparative distinction 
between science and art, I should say (and Oscar Wilde would 
surely not contradict me): ‘‘Science is the art of truth, and art is 
the science of deception.” If we were to consider in a compara- 
tive conspectus the diverse activities of the intelligence and in- 
stinct in science and in art, we should find that: 


f intelligence= analytical reasoning on pre-existent and 
pre-established mathematical and geometric 


In values. 
SCIENCE | instinct = instantaneous and unforeseeable discovery 
(intuition) of a new truth, which is thereupon analyzed 


by the intelligence (the critical, theoretical 
sense). 
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intelligence= culture, knowledge of pre-existent ssthetic 
values, their evaluation, ssthetic sense, 
taste, possession of the technical means. 


In { instinct = instantaneous and unforeseeable discovery 
ART (intuition) of new combinations of sxsthetic values, of 
new associations of forms, colors, sounds, 
etc., which are thereupon analyzed by the 
intelligence (the critical, theoretical sense). 





\ 


To sum up: intelligence constructs and criticises; instinct (in- 
tuition) discovers and creates. 


— intelligence= culture, critical sense, i. e., the Past. 
— instinct = invention, inspiration, i. e., the Future. 
as in science (intuition) 


Ordinarily, intelligence and instinct (intuition) are cailed TALENT 
and GENIUS respectively. 


* * 
* 


The most perfect art results from the most profound equi- 
librium, the best eurhythmic relation between these two spiritual 
forces. 

For the work of art is nothing else than a compromise be- 
tween the dream (vision, intuition, etc.) of the artist and the 
materiality of its realization (elaboration, technique, intelli- 


gence, etc.) 
* a” 


* 


It is not always easy in art to establish a line of demarcation 
between genius and talent, between true invention and imitative 
assimilation. 

Just as chemistry operates not only with organic syntheses, 
but at times even succeeds in effecting artificially the indirect 
division of the cell from the protoplasmic circulation, so also 
talent is at times successful in producing a momentary illusion 
of genius. 

So true is this, that (though profound and intrinsic origi- 
nality is an exclusive faculty of genius) certain talents attain to an 
external personality, and insofar assume a characteristic physiog- 
nomy of their own. 
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Just as our intelligence has not a clear conception of the 
solid, the immobile, so, for the same reason, the immense majority 
of men grasp only the art that is past, that is to say, art “crystal- 
lized,” “‘solidified,” and ignore the environing and genetic ferment 
which proclaims and contains the future. 


* * 
* 


In art, tradition means perpetual renewal of sensibility, a 
continual “‘becoming,” and can never signify “an arrest of evolu- 
tion,” as the academic or reactionary mentality would have it. 


* * 
* 


It is foolish to believe that the consciousness of art— identical 
in this case, as is the consciousness of human life—can ever pass 
a second time through the same state. A new Beethoven, a new 
Michelangelo, would be as absurd as a second Christopher 
Columbus or another Galileo. 

* * 
* 


Degas has very correctly said: ““The arts should be discour- 
aged.” In effect, the history of the arts, like the whole history 
of human thought, is a struggle between the idle and inert mass 
which “retards,” and the individual genius who outdistances the 
ideas and notions of the moment. And, in attempting to throttle 
the voice of this individual, mankind in its mediocrity, on the 
contrary, merely increases its power, and instead of retarding, it 
accelerates the evolution of history. 


CONCLUSION 


Art is a very different matter from the industry (called by 
the same name) which is generally taught in the official schools 
and which encourages and sustains so tenaciously the intellectual 
baseness of the masses, of the critics, of the publishers, etc., etc. 


(Translated by Otis Kincaid.) 
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APERCUS OF AN ADJUDICATOR 


By EDWARD E. HARPER 


work in the celebrated singing county of Yorkshire, England 

(after long years of choral conducting), and later in the 
Canadian East and Far West, it seemed to me that some few words 
upon the experiences gained might interest other musicians, 
whether amateur or professional. When the task of adjudication 
is undertaken seriously, there are both trials and tribulations, 
joys and pleasures. For his own guidance, at least, it becomes 
necessary on the part of any adjudicator to crystallize his views 
(or cognise their crystallization subconsciously), and the following 
notes are offered and are to be understood from this approach. 
The world of music, in some of its aspects particularly, comes 
to look rather different under public auspices from what it does 
in the studio of an adept and his entourage. 


ik looking back over a somewhat lengthy period of adjudicatory 


THE KNOWLEDGE oF NoTES 


Seven names only are used in music, and, commencing any- 
where in the realm of tone, these occur alternately on lines and 
spaces. Amongst piano-players one finds quite a large number 
who embroider their performance with notes not found in the 
printed copy. This, on occasion, may be done artistically and 
pass muster, as related to the reduction of an orchestral score. 
In such cases harmonic agreement and correct melodic outline 
are found; but in the instances referred to both these qualities 
are wanting. An insufficient acquaintance with staff-notation 
seems the true explanation, accompanied, as it mostly is, with 
extreme carelessness of the aims of an item. Students, when 
asked to define precisely the actual staff-position of a low or 
high note, especially if they belong to this group, show diffidence 
and want of smartness, or actual inability. Asked, for instance, 
to define precisely and beyond question all the A’s of the staff as 
related to the A’s of the keyboard, they will give quite impossible 
answers. Now, as each one has a different real description, how 
can such nonconformity with fact produce anything but false 
results in performance? Practice of the eye and brain on this 
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point alone would secure advance both in correctness and in 
that pleasure which always follows the feeling of having done a 
thing correctly and well, that is, knowingly well. The trouble 
with those who cannot through lack of practice do this, is, that they 
do not, as a rule, seem to perceive that they make any wrong notes. 
Tried out, this method will dispel both hesitancy in naming and 
faultiness in playing notes, wherever they are on the staves. In 
fact, good readers are just those students and amateurs whose 
performance emphasises their ability in these respects. They 
know the seven notes in the seven octaves by sight instantly: 
indeed, the staff-position leads their fingers at once and unhesitat- 
ingly to the keyboard-position. Good ability to define may, 
therefore, be considered worth working for, as it cannot fail to add 
value to output, private and public. More, if notes are sounded 
as played, the practice will tend to establish a sense of Absolute 
Pitch, and in time (with a sufficiently musical nature) complete 
Aural Perception. “Ear” is simply, when all is said and done, 
ability to define instantly (quicker than the eye sees) various note- 
pitches, whether in combination or singly. To leave piano-players, 
the fact has been brought roughly home to me many a time that 
singers, despite their having to learn fewer notes for the range 
of the voice they possess (unless of course they are practised key- 
board people, too), seldom prove themselves closely familiar 
even with those few. As a class, they are (or have been) by far the 
worse readers. Usually, choir and chorus singers are better readers 
than solo-singers, and unquestionably have a cleaner feeling for 
“parts” on the average. It ought to be the other way about, one 
would think; but I do not know the locality where it is so, and 
have never heard of one. No adjudicators I have ever met, 
disagree with my experience. Yet there surely is no need for 
this state of things. 


THE QUESTION OF INTERVALS 


The leap a melody or part makes in its horizontal progress on 
the music-page, including any combination from a semitone to 
many semitones, is another particular of commanding interest. 
If the power of definition has been thoroughly developed (to 
the A-B-C stage of facility, say) ease in this respect will almost 
assuredly follow. It will indeed be practically in direct pro- 
portion to that development—in so far as correctness characterises 
it. One of the leading causes of false definition by the voice of the 
rise and fall in melodies appears to be the simple mathematical 
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relation of a second octave to a first. Everybody recognises that 
octave means eight, but how many singers go further (as they 
should do) and realise that two octaves do not make a sixteenth? 
The fact that the note called octave is both a completion of one 
series of eight notes forming a scale, and also the starting-point for 
a second series, so that the second octave is a fifteenth, does 
not come home to them. Leaps of a ninth, tenth, and so on, 
have consequently a wrong meaning for them, and there is no 
wonder if a first reading comes out badly. There is to be noticed 
also the fact that, if one note is on a line, its octave cannot but 
be in a space, and vice versa. Similarly, 3rds, 5ths, 7ths and 
9ths, to go no further, cannot but occur on lines where the base 
is a line, and on spaces where the base is a space. Correct appre- 
hension in these respects not only produces interval-correctness, 
but makes for correctness in the succeeding leap, which of course 
cannot possibly eventuate if attempted from a false new base. 


Goop READING 


But good reading will seldom be acquired with these two 
valuable acquisitions alone. They are simply initial to that eye- 
skill which enables a person to visualise ahead of performance. 
It is the double-action, so to speak, that every literary specialist 
such as a class-teacher or professor in a College or University must 
possess to secure finished presentation. That is, one must see 
what is coming, as well as do the thing nearest. No reading aloud 
acceptably in the home, for instance, is possible without this 
acquired faculty, and it is also its application to music that makes 
a really good music-reader. Perfection in it, as with the actor, 
senses beforehand requirements of special features of oratory as 
they follow in the natural course of performance, and takes exact 
care consequently of climacterics. In short, it comes to a plain 
equation: brainwork first equals correctness. This is not surprising, 
if put into simple language, as a query. How can one do anything 
well, if one does not know actually what one is going to attempt? 
Yet so many expect to do well without knowing; yes, even with- 
out the trouble of learning. So few have I found who make a 
practice of it that I will mention one further magical aid: the 
study of items away from the keyboard, or without the voice, on 
the knee quietly: no sound whatever, but an endeavor to figure 
results mentally. For those who desire memorisation (and who 
does not, who has to face the public often?) this is the greatest aid 
of all; and singers in particular should emphasise its usefulness 
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by making themselves more conversant with accompaniments, 
for it is distressing to listen to a performance that in many respects 
is good, but irretrievably spoilt by non-cognizance of the accom- 
panimental complement, and the creation of distress for the 
accompanist when he has to skip a bar or more. Contrariwise, 
accompanists should never fail to get a grip on the solo-part, 
whether vocal or instrumental, as no performance can possibly 
become acceptable and artistic which does not combine unanimity 
with zeal of interpretation. The spirit-satisfaction that goes 
naturally with higher musicianship of this class is by no means 
to be despised: there is no mortal happiness, possibly, that sur- 
passes it, nor perhaps any that equals it. 


Acoustics 


With notes, intervals, speed, dynamics and nuances cared 
for, there yet remains the consideration of the auditorium. Some 
rooms possess certain qualities that others lack: fast items may 
come out well, slow ones drag, or the reverse. Despite ordinary 
directions in the music (as normally conceived) it will never pay 
the artist to neglect auditorium peculiarities. How can it? One 
cannot, either, imagine any composer objecting to clarity of 
presentation under such conditions, as against cfoudiness and 
jumble of sounds. An audience will also appreciate attention 
in this matter, and “‘come again.” 

Occasionally, an auditor might well reason that a performer 
seemed possessed of convictions that his musical selections were 
to be accepted as “feats of arms,’—so many notes every second, 
whether they then mean anything or not. But surely noman 
or woman ever in reality sat down to the drudgery of penmanship 
for such a debased purpose? There must, at the least, have been 
some idea of a higher type regulating the conception, and it is that 
message to one’s better nature which should rule the rendition, not 
pyrotechnics. A long experience has taught me that a message 
delivered with due regard for clarity of sound or speech (in song), 
void of all disfigurement, blur, or excessive dynamics unindicated, 
appeals most to an audience. It carries conviction, arouses 
appreciation, and more likely than not does the composer best 
justice. His message, thus delivered, is more likely to go from 
the performer’s heart to that of the listener, and produce auto- 
matically, as it were, the impressions ruling its creation. The 
rendition of a simple song, under these impulses and attentions, 
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has been observed to have magical effects too often to need further 
remark. How much more so, then, when the message is of so 
gorgeous and complex a nature that musicians by profession are 
fully occupied during performance in equably connoting its sub- 
limities and majesty? There is one thing more,—the delivery of 
melodies and harmonies with varying strength of tone, such as 
characterizes the interpretation of every genius, either of instru- 
ment or voice. This quality is so little acquired in general that 
one cannot too strongly advocate more devoted attention to it. 
Only recently, I myself sat out a recital by one of our leading 
pianists that was pitiable from this standpoint, disappointing to 
the audience possibly as much, and (most of all) not elucidating 
so far as composers were concerned. And it was not because the 
performer could not vary his tone more: it was simply and solely 
that he did not. And many young people would go away that 
night with firm convictions that, because he played his chosen 
items as he did, that was the way for them to imitate. Think of 
the awkward position such rendition creates for a genuinely- 
devoted teacher. The responsibility of a public recitalist on this 
point is great, and I look back to the days of Rubinstein, com- 
parably, with regret that his example is forgotten already; and, 
with more regret still, to the days of the giant, Franz Liszt, who 
never neglected this outstanding feature all his life either as per- 
former or composer. Of singers, one may say broadly that no 
one of our great ones ever gained cosmopolitan renown who had 
not at least as many differing grades of power in tone as there 
are keys to sing in. One needs to press the point no further. 


Tue Use oF THE BRAIN 


Amongst the interesting things in life, to a musician, are 
those cases where untaught ability manifests itself spontaneously. 
A child, it may be for a few years, has been allowed to pick out 
tunes and thrum accompaniments to them on the house-piano. 
Or, on the contrary, never has done that, but has unconsciously 
assimilated quite a lot of melodies and their words, far beyond its 
school-grade as to education. Under the régime of modern 
‘“‘movies”’ there are hosts of quite little children who can be heard 
carolling tunes and words that are altogether beyond their ad- 
mitted powers of understanding. Some call this power a “gift,” 
yet adults who have spent time in acquiring like facility would 
hardly agree to have their energy of application so accounted, 
because it would not be true. Why should we then say it of the 
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child? Is it not rather the other way—the same in the child as in 
the adult, viz., pure acquisition, and of a rare and skilful order, 
too? The little ones mentioned have of themselves begun an 
elaborate memorizing process without actually being aware 
of it. They have not only, let it be noticed, memorized things 
they have heard, but they have re-produced them more or less 
correctly,—correctly so far as the example they imitate made 
impressions on them. The child at the piano has gone further 
even than those students considered in the opening of these 
notes: it has not only made a mental record of tunes and what 
it feels as something under the tune (on the piano), but it has 
associated sounds heard with keys on the instrument, elaborately 
(without knowing it) analysed the report its ears made to its 
brain, and adapted that evidence to the keyboard, going even on 
occasion so far as to grumble that the piano was out of tune in 
a certain place, and did not make the right note. The child with 
the adapted voice-results has done similarly without a keyboard, 
and the child who has begun playing the violin sometimes comes 
forward with proofs of parallel assimilation,—the ear taking 
messages to the brain, and reproducing them through the fingers 
on the fingerboard. Analysis in each case, not gift, because the 
songs, nine times out of ten, are new ones, not written when the 
kiddie was born. To give true answers to these manifestations, 
what are we to say or think? Do they not drive us back on the 
fact that it is the action of the brain that should be contemplated, 
without reference to a gift? And is it not important, especially 
from the teaching viewpoint, to attach value in that direction 
rather than in the other? Mostly, if a child is given to under- 
stand that its elders think its young endeavours are nothing 
out of the common, or a gift, it will begin to trade on that ad- 
mission or statement, and in course of time stop its efforts, think- 
ing it can do that kind of thing correctly and easily and naturally. 
In reality, of course, it cannot, and will soon develop inaccuracy 
and a false confidence; ultimately losing its acquired skill. This, 
I take it, has often happened with precocious children, peculiarly 
with those set forward for public performances; and that accounts 
for the blighted promise of a brilliant career. The fatal informa- 
tion for them has been that they “had the gift’: their equally 
fatal deduction, that consequently they need not practise like 
those not so blessed. These latter, if similarly instructed, will 
argue to themselves that there is no use in close application for 
them because they are not gifted, and if it is desired that they 
practise nevertheless, will do so with an unthankful heart, to 
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say the least. I have met any number of both kinds in my life 
of forty years’ teaching experience, and have always counselled 
both kinds in the exactly opposite direction, never (so far as I 
have noticed) with any but good results, the ungifted often 
proving the more-gifted in the long run. The energies of the 
former seem to become impoverished under the strain of years, 
and of the latter the opposite generally holds true. Where musical 
physique in the former runs equably with perseverance, we get 
a genius (maybe); in the latter, we get sometimes a genius also, 
but at any rate a conscientious, reliable performer who is seldom 
unacceptable on the concert-platform. In all cases of pronounced 
success it is brain to outcome that rules, and if that be the gift, 
well and good; but it is unwise to coach children, just as much 
as adults, on such destructively enervating lines. Work alone 
produces effects in nature, and the same is true of the human 
unit. ‘“‘Man, help thyself!” is unquestionable advice. When one 
remembers how instantaneous the brain is in its action, nothing 
of this ought to surprise us, especially if, by any chance, we have 
had to do with the blind. They have no recourse but to memorize 
(and that through finger-sense) everything musical that they wish 
to perform, and many of them do this most admirably as well as 
correctly. Whatever artistic faculties they show, they evince a 
sureness of definition in direct attack on the keyboard that is 
admirable, and as a class they make fewer wrong notes in playing 
than persons with excellent sight. As brainwork, this result is 
again worth emphasising, for the blind expert is almost always 
good at extemporisation, evincing clearly to the unprejudiced 
that his method tends to produce an absolute ear, and facility 
in the use of music as a language. The blind, indeed, perform 
actually and alone through memorisation; and, if really expert, 
can amplify a reduced score with enough acceptance to remind 
one of orchestral fulness. Thus, often in less time than it takes 
a person with eyesight, they are ready to play correctly any piece 
they take up to learn. Those who wish to excel in pianism, 
therefore, cannot do better than remember that what finger-sense 
does for the blind, eye-work can do for them—away from their 
instrument. Singers can follow suit in learning by heart their 
words and accompaniments, and will sing all the better for it. 
I do not of necessity mean that they play them from memory, 
though that will do nothing but good, if it is a real brain-act; 
but I do mean that they learn them so as to know always where 
the accompanist is—by hearing his share of the composer’s 
work. 
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ANALYTICAL FuncTIONS IN MUSICIANSHIP 


Extemporisation, when it is worthy of the name, signifies 
power to use all the scales, chords, oratorical emphases, melodic 
devices and part-conception which go to make up an item worth 
writing or listening to. It implies, on the part of the exponent, 
use of music as a language, and always, I think, goes with analytical 
power as applied to listening to performances and to reading music 
without performance, as one reads correspondence. There are 
people who express stern disbelief in the very idea that anybody 
is able to hear music through the eyes, but I have never known 
any of them who disbelieved in their power thoroughly to digest a 
love-letter without reading it aloud. What constitutes the difference 
in their minds between one act and the other I know not, but I 
suggest it to them to try and find out. Familiarity with music as 
a language enables anyone to tell what key is in use when music is 
performed, every note sounded, and even those not sounded that 
ought to be, and to judge of tune, time, tone, and all the other 
accessories, with music that is not previously known as with familiar 
music. There is no avoiding results, satisfactory or otherwise, any 
more than the ordinary individual can avoid hearing an insult 
or compliment if either is uttered within hearing distance. For 
the musician, his ear acts, the brain receives its testimony, and 
analysing it, informs his entity of the facts. Experts of this quality 
cannot listen wrong; and it is therefore of no use for outsiders to 
call in question their judgments. There would be just as much 
use in denying one had asked for salt to be passed at table when 
one knew one had. Consequently, and by its inherent nature, this is 
the highest form musical memory is capable of assuming, especially 
when it is applied in extenso to works like a symphony of Beethoven 
by the conductor who knows not only the harmonious whole in- 
timately, but the very orchestral parts themselves, with their 
places of entry. As a musical equipment, this analytical function- 
ing of musicianship is commandingly worth while striving for, 
since its testimony is so reliable after sufficient training in the 
detail of instrumental and vocal desiderata. Most desirable 
surprises lie in wait for the really efficient; for example, a full 
score may be read in the quiet of the study, conclusions felt and 
climaxes noted through the eyes by the brain, all just as though 
actual performance were taking place: then, when the rehearsal 
comes to be held, incorrectness or inefficient detail among the per- 
formers will be noted that much quicker and more authoritatively. 
There is also the correspondingly undesirable surprise of hearing 
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a performance with which one has nothing to do but listen, and 
finding no clear reflection of the score in the orchestra. This 
is, of course, no fault of the mind-equipment, and anyhow common 
to everything human, so the only loss is in the expert’s personal 
sense of disappointment in the performance, reading the score 
as he reads it. On the other hand, under the baton of a specialist, 
there may even be beauties brought out that he has insufficiently 
sensed for himself, making his enjoyment that much keener. 
Compensation seems to be an invariable law of nature wherever 
we look, and high flight of human powers is subject to it both as 
to ecstasy and nausea. When we add to all this the different key- 
knowledge for various instruments in the brass and wood-wind 
sections, drums, etc., and the realisation of combined effect of 
bar after bar, taking a whole page instead of a small portion of 
two staves, we arrive at some slight approach to what a thoroughly 
capable conductor has to do, and is expected to do, or make way 
for another. For him, too, all this is merely technical equipment 
in its turn, as what he is at his desk for is the artistic presentation 
of the score to the public, to get which he must be in knowledgeable 
sympathy with all the players no less than with their instruments’ 
capacities and peculiarities. 


Tue CANTABILE ToucH 


The predominance of the melody, as a prime necessity, means 
more than simply striking notes (keys) harder. Light and shade 
in the tone, alteration in the time, and penetration as to true 
expression, demand such differentiation in quality of touch that 
continual watchful skill is a sine qua non. Inner parts moving 
as secondary melodies, but with less importance than the melody 
itself, demand proportionate adjustment in the general scheme. 
Outer parts, in particular the bass, which not a few players get 
too soft to support properly the superstructure, need accurate 
balance; while accompanimental passages and chords running 
subordinate, need to be cared for so that they do not obtrude 
themselves at the expense of chiefer features. When grace and 
soul have been added to elegance in these main features, interpre- 
tation assumes that form which constitutes appeal, and this special- 
isation as to preparedness is what amounts to fluent cantabile. 
Performers whose tone-strength seldom varies from a stolid 
mezzo-forte are hopeless in it. Its ever-present need is abound- 
ing facility in varied quality of keystroke, passage-management 
and that intimate expression which travels with justice to the 
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composer’s ideas. Certain modern songs, sometimes reduced from 
an orchestral score, give ample scope for every ounce of knowledge 
an accompanist can show in cantabile playing, and all the later 
masters in composition nowadays use its features in all depart- 
ments of an orchestra and chorus, no less than in their smaller 
pieces for instruments, and in songs. 


PoRTAMENTO 


In singing, we have what is nearly a parallel under the old- 
fashioned designation “‘portamento.” At one time this was 
almost a mystic word. People found definition astonishingly 
difficult, although any who had heard really well-taught vocal- 
ists use it, knew what to expect, and expected it. Woe to the 
pretender! The original and legitimate meaning probably had 
reference to simple purity of tone,—unaffected, that is, by any 
pronounced use of the organs of production (teeth, nose, and 
throat; possibly, very occasionally, lips too). This was equiva- 
lent to saying “‘well-balanced, uniform, or equal management of 
the voice.”” But there were those who said it meant more than 
that; and likely enough it did, too. Then it was defined as a 
medium between staccato and legato, but singers themselves 
scoffed (or coughed) at that idea. Later still, it was referred 
to as the agility of the voice in passing from a high to a low, or 
from a low to a high, note with complete vocal steadiness, security, 
and satisfaction,—something like the glissato on the keyboard; but 
this description, too, failed to meet with general acceptance. 
Anyway, skilfully used by the Italian masters, and incorporated in 
the vocal equipment of their pupils, it “came to stay.”” Naturally, 
as some think (and others do not), in its perfection it is less suited 
to Anglo-Saxon words, for the asserted reason that their vowel- 
sounds do not lend themselves equally well to its genre as do the 
smoother and softer words of Italian. Some people considered 
it an affectation (generally, it is to be suspected, because they 
could not acceptably catch the trick). Not a few folk to-day 
look upon the vibrato similarly; but, if it is a question of the 
wobbling-vibrato, which, like the portamento, possesses attraction 
for immature vocalists, they are not far wrong, for that question- 
able ornament has been overdone to nausea. The portamento, 
at its worst (if it ever had one), was never inimical to purity of 
tone and tune, as the badly-done vibrato only too often is. In 
modern lyrical items the abbreviation ten., found above a single 
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note, carries with it a suggestion of portamento, though originally 
signifying just “sustained.” But that is precisely what its 
practice came to, coupled with some other elusive quality, of 
course: a beautifully perfect manner of sustaining purity of tone, 
correctness of tune, and absolute command of vocal movement 
throughout a passage written for its use. 


Arps to Youna CompPosERs 


Listeners love a new vein of thought in music, and look for 
charm of expression, though very possibly it would never occur 
to them to recognise that trait in themselves. But the fact 
is immediately manifest, if some performer introduces unknown 
items full of interest and fluency. They will begin to hum, 
whistle, or sing the tune—where they can get at it. All of which 
goes to show that a telling composition holds points of appeal 
in the natural ease and freshness. of its musical thought. To 
compose so that these results will follow rendition is to secure ap- 
preciation and provide deep pleasure: and to achieve them is to 
deserve more than mere credit. It is an indication of that supreme 
usefulness in life which is the aim of every earnest, honest (would 
every one were honest!) artist. 


Writers As LISTENERS 


To the young aspirant for musical honors, then, practical 
suggestions must be ever welcome. Now, it is not always that 
the divine afflatus (the spirit for composition) is able sufficiently 
to detach itself from appreciation of its own emanations as to 
be desirably empirical. Well, there are those workers (would there 
were more of them) who put aside their items after first finishing 
tnem, and labor at something else having by preference a quite 
different objective, so as to escape from the groove in which they 
have been creating, returning to 2 close critical perusal from a 
distance of time. This is an excellent plan without doubt, as it 
places writers more in the position of listeners; for, if the interval 
be long enough and they have gone on working busily meanwhile, 
they will thus approach old work again more as they would 
that of a stranger, or nearly as much so as is possible. There are 
some surprises for them in this method, for what has beforetime 
seemed perfectly satisfactory, may seem either more or less so. 
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BEGINNING A COMPOSITION 


A plan in sections, providing opportunities for contrasted 
material and style, cannot be a mistake. Whatever motive is 
decided upon for any given section, it will serve no eclectic pur- 
pose to continue its use overlong. This holds true for everything 
in life, for the matter of that. Equally faulty will be its re- 
introduction in an unchanged form, as it will, upon repetition, 
surely lack its original appeal. If it is so written that no rests, 
chord-interruptions with rests on either side, or other means of 
breaking monotony feature it, a good final result cannot follow. 
Our bodies, even, quickly tire of too-long continued muscular 
movement of any one particular kind, and our ears no less tire of 
musical similarities. Last century this was not so true as it is 
to-day, for items dating back so far show scant attention to this 
point, and—have been relegated by the knowing (or feeling) 
public to those shelves that are high up, out of reach, in many a 
publisher’s stockroom. Songs that acquire by peculiar means a 
sudden popularity get placed upon these shelves mainly through 
neglect of the same fact. What is in them is too flimsy, too 
apparent, to have a hold on general interest beyond the ephemeral 
stage. On the contrary, a song or piano-piece which avoids this 
pitfall, and yet contains other essential elements, is likely to have 
a long life. And, in a similar ratio to that by which composers 
of to-day have advanced upon last century’s methods, so also 
have listeners unconsciously kept pace with the movement to- 
wards better style. No longer do items that satisfied our fathers 
and grandfathers, as a general thing, find acceptance on a modern 
platform. It is right they should not; for when a fact has become 
cosmopolitan in its acceptance, it emerges with no uncertain voice 
so far as the question of recall is concerned. The works of one- 
time great masters have fallen into oblivion mainly from this 
cause. Every young composer, therefore, has here a cue that will, 
if followed, of necessity give him superior chances from the very 
first day he adopts it. 


A WELL-WRITTEN PIANo SoLo 


Here is a description, not technically analytical, of one of 
the most popular numbers of a man who laid his plans, and whose 
name is known perhaps wherever there isa piano. Grateful and 
effective to play, pleasant to listen to, and tuneful enough to 
make one mentally hang-on to bits of it long after performance 
has ceased,—how did be arrive at all this? 
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VARIED DESIGN 


Well, even to an eye that is more accustomed to the morning 
mail than to music-pages, the piece gives immediate evidence 
of varied design. No two pages look alike: no two separate 
lines look alike either. Yet, as it is performed, the piece does 
not sound so particularly chromatic anywhere; so it is deducible 
that the composer practised the art of concealing art (ars celare 
artem). He hides his moves and changes skilfully: passes from 
one species of rhythmic impulse to another in a manner that makes 
one seem to belong to the other. 


Kery-REtIEF 


Not only that, but his key-changes are so deftly introduced 
that the ear is carried forward, of its own impetus almost, to 
receive them gratefully. His motif-devices spring naturally 
out of one another, or just as readily revert to each other; hence, 
without too great a plenitude of material. In all this we perceive 
blood-relationship, as it were, between the sections, or the sequences 
could not produce such instantaneously satisfying results. 


GENIUS OF THE INSTRUMENT 


The writer also kept clearly in mind the genius of the instru- 
ment itself. It requires not only close acquaintance with piano- 
literature to secure this outcome, but personal skill in using 
the keyboard. There are people who talk as though they believed 
non-pianists can write well for the piano. It is questionable if 
that ever was true. Every good opus-number gives its author 
away, so to speak, in this matter,—proves he knows experimentally 
what is suitable and what not. This item we are considering was 
certainly, absolutely, not written for an organ, and could not 
presentably be either played on one or transcribed for one. There 
is in it too intimate a knowledge and use of what sounds best on the 
piano-keyboard; and that is often what sounds worst on the organ. 
The dictum of Anton Rubinstein was: ‘Make the piano sound 
well.” He referred to the genius of the instrument: the piano 
can sound well, and—it can sound ill, unfortunately for those 
near by. 

To continue, in this piece a right use is made of the sustaining- 
pedal, and the author obtains practically orchestral effects with 
very little exertion of his pen: he knows so well what to do. 
His tenderer effects are most soothing and delightful, but he is 
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clearly acquainted with those dynamics which give point, value, 
and meaning to a solo. Then one sees, too, how familiarly and 
gracefully he goes-a-visiting through the complete realm of the 
seven octaves. But he does not use the expanded right hand in 
octaves all the time, any more than pom-pom vertical chords, 
after a single bass-note, for the left. No; he suitably varies the 
work for the two hands; in other words, gives attention to what 
low notes, for successful acoustic effects, require, as well as high 
notes. 

Moreover, he yet asks for no special technical facility, though 
painting his canvas so it is attractive to a degree. He touches 
both the mind and the heart, all the time writing from a loving 
acquaintance with the qualities and powers inherent in the instru- 
ment. He bears in mind the capacity and position of both hands, 
nowhere showing amateurishness in his call on the black keys. 
As he is writing a popular piece, musical material demanding 
depth of knowledge and advanced feeling finds no place on bis 
staves. Though it is good and sweet, full and artistic, in parts 
even dainty, as a whole it is easy to follow, for intensity of method 
nowhere outweighs charm of appeal. He does with the piano 
what voice and accompaniment together do for a song when they 
are happily balanced. 


Low Bass-notes: Erratic Eyr-Usre 


New masters of composition find new ways of doing things, 
and of doing them well, too. In this respect notes below the stave 
of the bass-clef have come into greater individual use and prom- 
inence. One of the great ones of the last century, for example, 
to find whether a song were worth much, covered from sight 
the accompanimental middle material, and looked at the melody 
and bass alone. If they were good, the rest was likely to be! 
He was but anticipating future custom among writers of dis- 
cernment. These fundamentals, besides constituting bases for 
vertical harmonic structure, if wisely written musically, supply 
a melody of their own. Conjointly then with the upper melody 
this low bass-melody acts as a binding-hoop to the complete 
body of the music. Consequently, it is of the utmost importance 
it should have as clear and influential a rendering as the soprano 
or highest melody receives,—the melody as oftenest regarded. 
Players who are uncertain about low notes risk upsetting this 
artistic balance, because, when they strike a wrong one, they 
not only introduce a fundamental that is foreign vertically, bue 
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spoil the low-melody’s fluency, as (ten chances to one) the wrong 
note is a note afterwards required, which would otherwise have 
come in freshly but now enters stale. Many listeners, not out- 
spoken and possibly not considered musical, can and do notice 
these low-pitched errors. When a bass is correctly played, in a 
proportionately forcible manner, they feel its influence also, 
powerfully. 

Added to this feature of the bass-part is another fact,—that 
occasionally it rises considerably in pitch, touching the notes 
on the treble stave. Sometimes indeed it forms a high pedal- 
point before descending to its normal regions. 


Tue Farr Sipe To CoMPosEeRS AND PUBLISHERS 


Conformably with all this comes the fact that listeners to a 
new item may receive such an impression (if low notes are not 
played as written) as to decide not to buy ard learn it. To 
this side of matters, the fair side, a duty is owed both to composers 
and publishers. It cannot be supposed that anyone devoting 
life to the strain and hand-labor of composition does so to have 
work treated cavalierly; yet many score-readers are guilty of bad 
faith to both parties. More care and (one might call it) courtesy 
amongst these sight-readers would very largely help in placing 
America and American musicians on a higher musical platform 
in the world. Even if the music sold is of the pat-boiling genre, 
it is still worth playing as written. Perhaps indeed it needs the 
most careful playing possible to bring it into the sphere of accept- 
ability!’ The word “bass,” by the way, in old theory books is 
spelt “base,” and when the new spelling came into vogue (prob- 
ably as a lazy form of writing the Italian “basso” by eliding the 
final) for a time both forms of spelling interchanged amongst 
writers. 

There is this to be said for the old spelling,—it gave the 
student a literary suggestion of the nature of the part in music 
it stood for, more so than bass does to non-singers. 


PLAYING FROM A Copy 


Whether reading at sight or playing a learnt piece, there is 
(in view of the foregoing) only one correct way toperform. That 
way is the opposite to the one most generally in use on this conti- 
nent. It is useless for pianists to aver that they play reading 
upwards, when the fruit of their efforts shows they do not,—that 
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is, when the upper melody receives so much attention and inner- 
parts get so muddled a rendering that the bass-notes are either , 
missed out in places, played out of place in others, or not introduced 
at all. No reader following the structural upward-glancing 
method can do half the things commonly fault-creating in the 
opposite class, the downward-glancing folk. Not only that: it 
is absolutely necessary to acquire also the horizontal forward- 
looking method to secure correct bass-melody, just as it is to secure 
upper-melody correctness. The horizontal glance also puts a 
player in touch more immediately with inner-part work, a su- 
premely constant feature in all moderns of the best class. As 
these inner parts are melodies, too, especially in items from men 
like Tschaikowsky, they have their own points of individual 
entry, and these cannot with surety be treated except by a united 
use of the upward and horizontal methods simultaneously. In 
every case, moreover, these melodies depend on the low-bass 
as a fundamental: if it is maltreated, their own balance is upset 
and their purpose nullified. Horizontal movement and influence 
need concentrated study and the utmost care, and neglect of them 
is sure to emphasise itself in results, to the immense detriment 
of interpretative outcome. Practising accompaniments with vo- 
calists and with instrumentalists calls for attention to all these 
points, and those who follow out the methods suggested will find 
not only surety in notework, but a wonderfully increased apprecia- 
tion both of structural features in a composition and of spiritual 
values. The blessing of cultured listeners will also rest on them! 
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KAROL SZYMANOWSKI 
By ZDZISLAW JACHIMECKI 


OREMOST among the musical compositions written in 
Poland within recent years are the works of Karol Szyma- 
nowski. He first appeared before the public as a composer 

in 1905, but at that time fourteen unpublished works had accumu- 
lated in his desk. His productive period, accordingly, runs back 
about twenty years from the present day. In 1900 our composer 
began to write his first poems for the piano, without the guidance 
of a master and unprepared by serious schooling. The young man 
had grown up in a truly artistic atmosphere in the house of his 
father, a country gentleman, where none but the best classical and 
romantic composers were given a hearing. And there, removed 
from the narrowing influence of any particular school, and in close 
and continual contact with nature, his mind was formed, like that 
of Walther von Stoltzing, by the study of the works of the great 
composers of the past. The great beauties of nature, the broad 
landscape of his native country, were the inspiration and the back- 
ground for his first lyric essays. These works were the musical 
expression of that landscape. Left to himself Szymanowski 
mastered, unaided, the technical means involved in the utterance of 
his subtle impressions. 

The first piano preludes portrayed with absolute faithfulness 
the spiritual profile of the youth of eighteen. The nine short 
pieces of this Opus 1 were written from 1900 to 1902. As we 
have remarked, the public in Poland first became acquainted with 
the new talent in 1905. The lyric sincerity of these works, the 
charmingly poetic ideas, the beauty of melodic invention, the 
harmonic variety and, finally, the elegance of technique and fine- 
ness of form, commanded universal admiration. Scarcely a trace 
of reminiscence, hardly an echo of another’s phrase, appear in this 
music. It is filled with melancholy and longing. Its habitual 
mood is sad and tender, but at times it bursts into full flame and 
becomes dramatic. It is clearly expressive of the highly culti- 
vated spirit of its author and is a true exponent of his personality. 
While it is thoroughly Polish in its character, it is not always in 
the popular vein. Since the days of Chopin, Polish music has not 
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again reached the high level attained by Szymanowski in his nine 
Preludes. 


Op. 4, No.2 
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From the very beginning Szymanowski disdained the vulgar. 
The sonorous qualities of some of his preludes are an evidence of 
the composer’s skill and refinement. There is not one banal idea. 
The sixth prelude is an early manifestation of the child of this 
splenetic and decadent century. Extremely complicated in 
melody and harmony, it stands out among the other preludes with 
its Tristan chromaties. 

After these little piano poems Szymanoswki began to write 
songs. His technique did not yet suffice for larger works. In 
1901 and 1902 he wrote his first six songs to verses by Kazimierz 
Tetmajer. They are not as valuable as the preludes. In the 
field of instrumental music, Szymanowski’s melodic invention 
was very personal and original. But he could not accommodate 
it to the human voice. He had not yet solved the mysteries of 
vocal art, had not mastered its technical problems, its power of 
expression, its esthetic significance. Like many German and 
Russian composers he was unwilling to subject himself to the 
limitations of the voice. He endeavored to conform his vocal 
writing to the conditions of abstract musical expression. His 
first songs have not the individual character of his piano preludes. 
There is more of intellect than of inspiration in them. Their 
organic defects are due also to the feeble character of the poetry. 
Vocal music of this kind is more suitable for private contemplation 
than for public concert performance. 

In 1903 Szymanowski began to devote himself to the regular 
study of the theory of composition. Zygmunt Noskowski, a Polish 
composer of note, was his teacher. The result of this schooling 
soon became evident. The extremely talented pupil began his 
course with the construction of fugues and variations. He entered 
upon his studies with a clear perception of the meaning of forms 
and of logical ideas. Eezrly in this period under Noskowski he 
wrote the piano fugue in C-sharp minor, which bears no opus 
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number. In 1909 the composer added a prelude and with this 
work won a prize in a competition instituted by the Berlin musical 
journal, “Signale fiir die musikalische Welt.” The fugue subject 
is quite mature. It shows no trace of the school atmosphere. 
This fugue appeals to the emotions through its underlying lyric 
substance. Here excellent counterpoint is wedded to the poetry 
of music. The prelude, written six years after the fugue, was 
acknowledged by the judges of the competition as one of the boldest 
harmonic essays of the times. We look back to-day upon the 
year 1909 with an indulgent smile, so great, so rapid has been the 
evolution of ideas on harmony since then. But Szymanowski’s 
prelude will ever remain interesting in its harmonic conception. 


Measures 17 and 18 from the Praeludium 
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The composition of 1903 was the beginning of a series of 
masterly fugues. We find them in a number of Szymanowski’s 
works. His constructive technique in this form is incomparable. 

While still under the guidance of Noskowski, Szymanowski 
wrote his first piano variations, Opus 3, in B-minor. The theme 
is characteristically Polish. The variations that follow are good 
examples of the modern style in this musical form. In the first 
variation the theme retains its original form, but it is hidden in an 
inner voice under garlands of skillful figuration. In the later 
variations we can barely perceive the original theme in the general 
contours of the music and in the rhythmic scheme. The rhythms 
vary greatly and are often quite emancipated from the basic 
theme. The element of virtuosity becomes more and more 
brilliant. The ninth variation is an example of salon music of the 
highest type. This truly distinguished Tempo di Valse shows how 
easily Szymanowski could have acquired renown as a composer of 
clever piano pieces, had he followed in the footsteps of Schiitt or 
Chaminade. 

Although not a piano virtuoso, Szymanowski mastered 
thoroughly the secrets of his instrument. He began to transcend 
the style of Chopin, Liszt and Brahms, at times even ignoring the 
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physical capabilities of hands and fingers. In some of the studies 
of Opus 4, especially in the second, which is like a development of 
Chopin’s No. 10 and No. 21, he has presented to the player pro- 
blems which are not easy of solution. 


Op.4,No.2 
Allegro molto 
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The third study, B-minor, in modo d’una canzona, shows the 
influence of Scriabine. It was written in 1904. At first this 
Russian influence is merely sporadic. In fact, up to Opus 15 
Szymanowski inclines more to the German style. To it he owed 
much, both as to the forms and as to the spirit of his works. 

Following the three vocal works written in 1904 the develop- 
ment of Szymanowski’s talent proceeded gradually and normally. 
In 1905 he composed his first piano sonata, Opus 8. Five years 
later this sonata was awarded the first prize in a competition held in 
connection with a Chopin festival in Lemberg. It is hard to 
understand that a work so great and so deeply felt should be the 
exercise of a pupil in composition. Its form and disposition are 
quite classical, but its content breathes the romantic spirit and 
rises to full dramatic expression. 


The first theme of the Sonata, Op.8 
Allegro moderato 






The ideas are clear; the contrasts striking. The second movement 
is a melodious song for the instrument; the third, a dainty minuet; 
and the last, a splendid double fugue. The theme of the fugue is 
clearly connected with the main theme of the first movement, which 
appears in full in the fugue. This sonata, with its virile frame, 
throbs with the warmth of young blood and sparkles with color. 
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For a musical intellect like Szymanowski’s it was not difficult 
to adapt the sonata form to the intimate dialog of music for the 
chamber and the home. In the same year, 1905, our composer 
wrote his first sonata for violin and piano, Opus 9. Although less 
personal in its style than the piano sonata, it is quite mature and 
has a style of its own. The violin part demands the skill of a 
virtuoso. Though the composer was not a violin player, his 
knowledge of the instrument fitted him for great achievements in 
this field of composition. 

Szymanowski’s first compositions after the conclusion of this 
preparatory schooling were the variations for piano on a popular 
tune, Opus 10, in B-flat. The theme has a melancholy charm, 
which it brought with it down from the Tatra, the mountains of 
Poland. In itself it was too short to serve as a theme for vari- 
ations, and Szymanowski completed it with a few measures of his 
own. The way in which he sang to its end the melody of the 
simple Polish mountaineer, Sabata, is marvelous. It is the sur- 
passingly tender answer of a true artist’s heart to the soulful 
fragment of a popular song. The whole work dazzles one with 
the splendor of the virtuoso. This style of variation, a repre- 
sentative example of the composer’s work, exhibits the highest 
degree of freedom in the treatment of the theme. In their re- 
markable excellence these variations may be counted among the 
best modern works in this form, worthy of a place beside those of 
Brahms and Reger. 

In 1905, after a renewed period of song-writing, Szymanowski 
made his first attempts at orchestral composition. He wrote the 
Symphonic Overture in E-major, Opus 12. At that time orches- 
tra music in Warsaw was strongly influenced by the works of 
Richard Strauss. The symphonic poems of the great German 
master had fascinated all Warsaw, composers and public alike. 
His admirers outnumbered the adherents of the classical and 
romantic schools and all the other contemporary European com- 
posers together. Szymanowski learned much from the scores of 
Strauss. He adopted Strauss’ orchestral technique and to a cer- 
tain extent borrowed the spirit of his musical ideas. The sweep- 
ing theme of the Overture, 

















its transformations, the polyphonic web of orchestral voices in this 
assuredly splendid composition, are such as to warrant our looking 
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upon them as an imitation of Strauss. A revision to which the 
composer subjected his score in 1913 made it still more effective, 
But there could not be much change in the development of ideas 
nor in their musical quality. 

New songs in 1906 continued the progress in the evolution of 
Szymanowski’s art. The five songs of Opus 13 are among his best 
lyric works. Two of them: The Christ Child’s Lullaby and Zuleika, 
are to be ranked high in modern song literature. They are dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of their melodies and their colorful ac- 
companiments. The melodic line is quite original. From this 
period onward Szymanowski devoted much attention to song 
writing, but whithersoever his Muse may have led him, we shall 
always look upon these two songs as the classic instances of his 
lyric inspiration. We might even go so far as to pronounce them 
the classic songs of our age. 

In 1906, when the composer lived for a longer period in Ber- 
lin, we may observe the first revolution in Szymanowski’s matured 
style. At that time he wrote his first symphony, Opus 15, a 
complicated and over-elaborated work. This was followed by 
twelve songs, Opus 17. In the vocal compositions the young 


Op. 17, No.4, measures 16 and 17 


- chen dort o - ben fern hin - auf 








composer showed his willingness to reach the utmost limit in the 
heaping up of dissonances. He outdid all the experiments of his 
contemporaries. Wagner, Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss, Reger, 
Debussy, even Scriabine and Schénberg, who at that time were, 
comparatively speaking, quite modest in their use of dissonances, 
were surpassed in these songs of Szymanowski’s. Personally I 
believe that the principles of true art and the true conception of the 
song form are violated in this style of vocal writing, in which the 
voice must force its way through the thorny brush of dissonances, 
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and instead of presenting a really beautiful and expressive melodic 
outline, gives us merely a painful contortion of melody. Per- 
haps future generations will not bear me out in this opinion, 
but at present there are few singers who manifest any incli- 
nation to sing Szymanowski’s Opus 17. The vocalist’s instinct 
does not lead him to thrust upon the public works which seem 
unnatural. 

In two instances in this collection Szymanowski overcame his 
desire to overwhelm his hearers with the shock of dissonances, 
which is the most marked characteristic of their style. In these 
cases the desire to astound made way for true lyric inspiration. 
They are the songs: Annunciation and Love Night. Annunciation 
enchants us with its thematic work and its fire of expression. 
Tense nervous excitement pervades the erotic atmosphere of 
Love Night. These two songs weigh even in the balance with the 
other ten of the collection. 

After Penthesilea (1907-1910), a short, incomparably delicate 
and well rounded composition for voice with orchestra on a text 
by Wyspianski, Szymanowski rose to the climax of musical in- 
spiration in 1909-1910 with his second symphony for a large 
orchestra, Opus 19, in B-major. Without exaggeration we may 
pronounce this magnificent work the finest flower in the field of 
symphonic music in its day. After the few years which have 
elapsed since then, this is very clearly to be seen. 

The fate of pure symphonic music after Brahms (whose sym- 
phonies were posthumous children of the classical style), Bruckner, 
and Tschaikowsky with his masterpiece, the Sixth Symphony, 
clearly foretold the end of this form. Strauss wrote program 
music only. His symphonic poems do not belong in the class of 
pure symphony. Mahler, after his second symphony, did not 
publish the programs of his later colossal productions, although 
these programs were integral parts of the works; and he went over 
more and more to the form of the cantata. In 1910 accordingly, 
the way into the temple of the symphony lay quite unobstructed 
and it was open to anyone to seek to win laurels as a successor of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner and Tschaikowsky. 

One needed merely a spark of genius to utter to the world 
thoughts that were new, great and beautiful, in a medium ap- 
parently exhausted. Szymanowski’s second symphony disclosed 
the genius of its author in al] the majesty of a real masterpiece. 
The modern musical world was at last enriched by a work which 
was exceptional in its melodic flights, in its immaculate purity, in 
the holiness, as it were, of its episodes. The crowning glory of the 
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work is the theme with variations in the second movement, the 
creation of a marvelous sweep of inspiration. No commentary, 
however detailed, would suffice to convey its whole emotional 
content. 

In the first movement Szymanowski preserved the classical 
form. It would be difficult to find a stronger contrast than that 
existing between the first and second themes. The first has an 
ineffable charm, light as the breath of Spring—a delicate violin solo 
accompanied by several other instruments. 


The beginning of the first theme 
Allegro moderato grazioso 








In its very beginning this symphony is unusual both in its orches- 
tral color and in its lyric poetry. In expression the second theme is 
directly the reverse of the first, steeped in the depths of melan- 
choly musing. The later movements of the symphony are dis- 
posed strictly according to the classical sonata form. They 
include a series of variations and end with a fugue on five subjects, 
rising proudly like a magnificent Gothic cathedral tower over this 
great structure. A mysteriously beautiful theme with variations 
introduces this musical poem. 


Lento dolce (The theme of the variations) 
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It has no programmatic significance, but it is filled with characteris- 
tic ideas and forcible contrasts—a masterpiece in every respect! 

Immediately after this work Szymanowski wrote his second 
piano sonata, Opus 21, in A-major. Like the symphony it is in the 
classical form. This work also stands in the first rank among 
modern piano compositions. None but Szymanoswki could so 
well adapt the old principles of form to new sesthetic ideas and to 
the needs of the day. If Beethoven had written a piano sonata 
in 1910, he would have written it in the same way. The influence 
of the mighty classic master is evident throughout the work. 
It has a depth and a majesty of idea which bear comparison with 
the style of the immortal genius. And they can be compared with 
nothing else. There is in this work something of eternal beauty, 
and although it is intensely modern in spirit and in its material, 
it reflects none of the conventions in vogue in 1910. A great 
personality speaks in every measure of the sonata. It is evident 
in the magnificent first theme of the first movement as well as in 
the lyric poetry of the second, 
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Quasi andante (The second theme) 
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in the dainty tracery of the theme of the variations, 


Allegretto tranquillo 





——, 





in the pathos of the Sarabanda, and finally in the variation which 
precedes the introduction to the fugue. In this final variation 
the composer offers up what is perhaps the profoundest sacrificial 
gift to divine inspiration which we could name in our generation. 
Such wonderful burnt-offerings of heart and soul can come only 
from the greatest, creative talents. And I consider Szymanowski 
such a talent. 

The year 1910 was the period of lowest ebb in Szymanowski’s 
productive activity. Still it witnessed the creation of one of his 
most valuable works. This is the Romance for violin and piano, 
Opus 23. This composition, overflowing with the noblest poetry, 
is unique in the intensity of its fervor of love. I can think of no 
other contemporary work which burns with such fire and is so 
lofty in its musical conception. Here the form coincides with the 
content. Its melody is characterised by extreme beauty, its 
harmony by richness and sonority. 

In comparison with those of Opus 17 the Songs of Many 
Colors, Opus 22, show a marked clarification in Szymanowski’s 
vocal style. Each has a characteristic melodic outline of its own 
and a characteristic accompaniment. Here, once more, the 
composer finds his own atmosphere, and easily discovers a dis- 
tinctly musical garb for the poems. 

Shortly after this, in 1917, Szymanowski wrote six songs, 
Opus 24, to poems by the Persian, Hafiz. What a difference 
between these and the songs which immediately preceded them. 
The songs of Opus 22 are more descriptive. They are what we 
might imagine to be the musical expression of Dionysiac intoxica- 
tion. In Opus 24 the music changes, if we may use the figure, into 
the smile of the rose in which the Persian poet first saw his beloved. 
It is the fever which torments the poet, unhappy in his love. It 
breathes the melancholy of the tomb. The unparalleled subtlety 
of every motive in the voice and in the accompaniment, places 
these songs among the finest in modern vocal music. 
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In 1912-1913 Szymanowski wrote his first opera, Hagith, 
to a libretto by Felix Dérmann. The author of the libretto has 
gone the way which in two instances led Richard Strauss to operatic 
triumphs. Dérmann’s verses are as perverse as those of Salome 
or Electra, and also as compact. One act of the opera also resem- 
bles Salome and Electra. The story of Hagith is fantastic and of 
drastic power; it will be very effective on the stage. 


An oriental king in ancient times, like another Faust, regains his 
youth, to live and to rule with renewed vigor. This renewal of youth is 
to win for him Hagith, a beautiful maid who loves the King’s son. The 
high priest pronounces the words of an oracle: “If Hagith resists the 
King’s will, she shall be stoned to death.” Hagith refuses to yield, pre- 
ferring death in her love for the Prince; for it is his happiness and his 
power on the throne that she desires even more than the preservation of 
her own young life sacrificed to the old tyrant. 

The old King attempts to resort to violence in possessing himself of 
Hagith and of her youth, for upon this possession is contingent his own 
lasting rejuvenescence. But at the moment when his desire is about to be 
accomplished, he falls dead. 

Hagith is to suffer the supreme penalty. She is beyond hope of 
rescue, for the King, jealous of the Prince’s power and influence, has 
removed him from the capital. The priests lead Hagith to her execution 
and she dies with a song of love on her lips. The news of the King’s death 
has overtaken the Prince on his journey. He hurries back to save his 
beloved, but alas! he arrives too late. Hagith is dead. 


This very interesting composition has not yet been performed 
on any stage, but the vocal score has recently been published, and 
we can form some estimate of the work. I have had an oppor- 
tunity also to study a few pages of the orchestra score. Like the 
librettist, the composer has succumbed to the influence of Richard 
Strauss. The musical style of Hagith is a development of the 
dramatic expression of Electra. We cannot here go into the ques- 
tion of reminiscences, but we may be sure that without Electra, 
Hagith, as we know the opera, could not have been written. Its 
style would have been quite different. Szymanowski confides the 
chief task to the orchestra. Its part is rich in texture and the in- 
struments are made to yield their utmost in effect. Dissonance 
prevails almost without interruption throughout the work. The 
human voices move in the most difficult intervals, for the most 
part in glaring contrariety to the harmonies of the orchestra. It 
is to be expected that in actual performance they will often be 
submerged in the storm of orchestral tone. Audiences will hardly 
derive real wsthetic satisfaction from this opera; for this satis- 
faction depends in the first place on the beauty of the musical 
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idea, and after this on the realistic truth of musico-dramatic ex- 
pression. Now, in this opera, the finale only is likely to afford true 
delight to the hearers, with its melodic charm and the celestial 
sound of its massed voices and orchestra. It is Hagith, who, on 
her way to the place of the stoning, sings her last song of love and 
sacrifice, while the commiserating chorus supports her song with a 
wonderful accompaniment. The whole finale is bathed in a light 
of the highest beauty. 

Hagith does not mark the last step in the evolution of Szyma- 
nowski’s musical style. The opera is merely a turning point in his 
art. He kept intensifying the means of emotional expression in 
his successive works and finally reached a stage of hypersensitive- 
ness in which even the most subtle harmonies and chromatic 
progressions, founded on the esthetic principles of consonance and 
dissonance, no longer sufficed him. And so, in 1914, we find him 
in the ranks of those composers who, having discarded the old 
theory of tonality, turned away entirely from consonance, and 
arrived thus at a new system of harmony, which in their opinion is 
much more perfect than the old system. However that may be, 
the new system is at present a veritable chaos. It may lead to the 
adoption of the quarter-tone scale to which some of these composers 
seem inclined. How soon this end will be attained it is impossible 
to foresee. Before it can be reached it will be necessary to change 
the construction of many of our musical instruments and to accus- 
tom vocalists to singing in this scale, which is, as yet, hardly more 
than a dream. 

With the year 1914 Szymanowski joined the party of Stra- 
vinski, Busoni, Schénberg, Ravel, Malipiero and the rest. In 
this group also, his ingenuity, his striking personality, place him in 
the first rank. But he is too much of a true musician to fall into 
the musical futurism of a Malipiero, or into the musical “‘dadaism” 
of some of the piano pieces of Schinberg and others. 

Up to 1914 Szymanowski’s music was lyrical in character. 
It was a tonal analogy of lyric poetry. The descriptive qualities 
were a secondary consideration. His instrumental works had a 
universal appeal. They obtruded no fad, no special feature upon 
the audience. Gradually Szymanowski went over into the field of 
descriptive music. This new phase of his art, now six or seven 
years old, is marked by a wealth of ideas about tone color and tone 
painting as great as the wealth of ideas connected with tone poetry 
which characterises his earlier art. 

The works written by Szymanowski during the period of the 
world war number seventeen. Among them area Third Symphony 
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with chorus and tenor solo, The Song of the Night, Opus 27 (a 
kind of cantata after the manner of some of Mahler’s symphonies) ; 
a Violin Concerto, Opus 35; a larger work for aito solo, female 
chorus and orchestra entitled Demeter, Opus 38; Agave, Opus 41, 
a cantata for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra; a second set of 
Hafiz Songs, Opus 26. These compositions are still in manuscript 
and have not yet been performed. 

Among the remaining works (most of them still unpublished) 
the compositions for the violin are most important. We have 
heard some concert performances of a Notturno and i arantella, 
Opus 28; Myths, Opus 30 (The Fountains of Arethusa, Narcissus, 
Pan and the Dryads); transcriptions of Caprices by Paganini, 
Opus 40. The technique of these works opens up new paths in 
this field of composition. Well acquainted with a famous violin 
virtuoso near whom he lived, Szymanowski picked up all the secrets 
of technique, often the result of an improvised exercise, of an in- 
voluntary movement of the fingers or of an unintentioned gliding 
of the bow. These factors Szymanowski elaborated into a mar- 
velous system, incomparably richer than the whole school of 
virtuosity, as we knew it hitherto. The most brilliant effects in 
Paganini’s concertos and caprices are left far behind. We can 
say of this Szymanowski technique, in itself an evidence of crea- 
tive genius, that it transcends by far the dreams of the best violin 
virtuosos of our times. Its effects are founded on the most 
fantastic harmonics, an inexhaustible variety of spiccatos, of 
chords and double stoppings, a truly resplendent palette of color. 

These compositions contribute unlimited artistic values to 
the literature of modern music. As an artist Szymanowski can 
be compared with Debussy only, although the musical substance of 
his work differs greatly from that of Debussy. 

The absolutely revolutionary character of Szymanowski’s 
later compositions does not prevent him from making them ex- 
cellent examples of musical form. Much of this work appears to 
the reader of the manuscript like the veriest tangle of dissonances, 
productive only of absolute cacophony. But what a surprise 
awaits the curious reader when he hears the actual performance, 
especially if the players be at some distance from the auditor. 
His impression is of a kind unknown to him until now. These 
compositions are playable by eminent violinists only. It would 
be a sacrilege for an inexperienced amateur to venture upon their 
performance. For this reason they should remain in manuscript, 
as was the custom in days gone by, and should be reserved for the 
hands of artists of surpassing worth. 
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Szymanowski’s latest works are most difficult to understand. 
They involve elements quite new to our ears. The musical 
phrase is made up of little particles, like a mosaic; the melody is 
entirely unconventional; the harmony is a continuous whirlpool 
of modulation and dissonance. 


From “Sérénade de Don Juan” 





It is to be regretted that the author of this essay has only a 
reading acquaintance with Szymanowski’s later works for the 
piano. The composer himself is not a piano virtuoso and cannot 
interpret them as they should be rendered. 

The published works: Masques (Scheherezade, Tantris le 
Bouffon, Sérénade de Don Juan), Opus 34, and the Third piano 
sonata, Opus 36, 


Sonata II 
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may lead to a misunderstanding of Szymanowski’s new piano 
style. A conscientious analysis of the works is of little aid here. 
To acquire objective certainty that this music does not mean a 
return to chaos we should have to hear a rendition which would 
correspond exactly to the tonal concepts in the mind of the com- 
poser as he wrote. We can recognize the form of the third piano 
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sonata in spite of the difficulty in discerning the contrasting 
themes. And this form reminds us of the classical scheme. The 
great fugue with which the sonata ends is a resonant apotheosis 
of the revolution in art which initiates this new epoch in the 
history of music. 

The later vocal works: The Songs of the Prince’s Daughter in 
the Fairy Tale, Opus 31 and The Songs of the Mad Muezzin, Opus 
42, approach in style the last instrumental works. Some of them 
incline to virtuoso colorature, justified by the context of the poems. 
The music, in keeping with the words, has an oriental coloring. 

Szymanowski’s whole creative work presents itself as an un- 
interrupted evolution of technical means and emotional content. 
Like a second Parsifal, Szymanowski wends his way toward 
Monsalvat, toward the ideal in art, seeking the way which leads 
to perfect beauty. And if ideals in art are ever attainable, 
Szymanowski has reached them in some of his works and will 
reach them again in others. 

Among the virtuosos who have done most to spread Szyma- 
nowski’s fame are the singer Stanislawa Szymanowska-Bartosze- 
wicz (the composer’s sister), the orchestra conductor Gregor 
Fitelberg, the pianists Arthur Rubinstein, Harry Neuhaus and 
Jascha Dubianski, and the violinist Paul Kochanski. 

Many of Szymanowski’s compositions have been published in 
the Universal Edition of Vienna, others by Piwarski in Cracow. 


(Translated by O. T. Kindler.) 











MUSIC VERSUS MATERIALISM 
By ELISE FELLOWS WHITE 


HE master-musician laid down the score he had been read- 
ing. ‘You had better study something useful,” said he 
to the young man who stood before him;—‘“‘music is not 

useful.” 

The shade of bitterness in this last remark caught my atten- 
tion. What did he mean—the great artist, whose name is synony- 
mous with success, whose fame is assured both in the old world 
and in the new? 

Did he, with subtle intuition, voice the unspoken thought of 
the student, whose indolence and indifference betrayed his lack of 
talent? Or did he, with gentle sarcasm, express the creed of an 
ignorant and perverse generation?—the new element in the melt- 
ing-pot? Was it his sincere conviction—a conviction arrived at 
after years of artistic endeavor—that music is but an artificial 
ornament superimposed upon the facade of life, fulfilling no need, 
no vital purpose in the world? 

Were it not for the fact that his sincerity is beyond dispute, 
his artistic integrity unchallenged, I should have been tempted to 
let the casual words, spoken half in jest, half in earnest, pass as 
unimportant. They open to the inquiring mind, however, certain 
questions and certain problems that have an especial interest for 
teachers, and for students who think. 

What do we mean by useful? We mean—do we not?—some- 
thing which alleviates a physical need, a need like that caused 
by cold, hunger, or danger. Clothing, food, shelter and defen- 
sive weapons were useful to primitive man. They were 
necessary in the sense that for the lack of them one must pay severe 
penalties. The failure to provide for these needs meant punish- 
ment, quick and relentless, from the hand of Nature. It often 
means the same to-day. For this reason, food, clothing, shelter 
and a defensive means of maintaining one’s place in the community, 
have always been regarded soberly, seriously. The tragic al- 
ternative that awaits those who fail to gain these advantages, lies 
ever present in the background, a shadow and a fear. 

But in moments of hard-won security, when the fire-light 
threw back the shadows into a more remote obscurity, when 
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danger for the moment ceased to threaten; when hunger was 
satisfied, and a certain dim warmth and comfort took possession 
of his soul, the Neanderthal or Cro-Magnan man, sitting at his 
cave door, among the bones strewn there, might choose one to 
fashion into a flute, or might voice his victories in a howl resem- 
bling song; carving or painting meanwhile upon the rock walls, 
or upon the tusk of the mammoth, a rude likeness of the beast 
himself. 

Thus began music, painting, sculpture, the fruits of idleness, 
of indolence, of peace. Useful? No, not in a utilitarian sense 
nor in the tragic sense of maintaining the struggle of life. But 
none the less useful by fulfilling a need of man’s elemental nature, 
the need of expression. This conforms, in a way, to the best defini- 
tion of art that I know: that of Elbert Hubbard. He defines it as 
the expression of a man’s joy in his work. It isn’t the work that 
finds expression—not the useful employment, but the joy in it that 
overflows in new beauty of form and originality of design. 

In accordance with this idea even raw technique may prove a 
source of inspiration. Under the discipline of anatomically de- 
signed gymnastic exercises, the fingers of the musician may 
become so imbued with flexibility and power as to gain a higher 
intelligence. Rebelling at last against the monotony of drill, 
they start to dance and then to fly in new and delicious sequences. 
Scales overflow into arabesques, and figures of spontaneous charm. 
The slow trill, becoming impatient of restriction, bubbles over into 
cadenzas and sudden snatches of original melody that spring from 
one knows not what sub-strata of consciousness. 


Qui, l’ceuvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle, 


Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. 


Point de contraintes fausses, 
Mais que pour marcher droit 
Tu chausses, 

Muse—un cothurne étroit. 


Théophile Gautier—himself a great artist—thus recognised 
that the underlying motives of inspiration and of improvisation 
are joy and power—or rather joy because of power, born of tech- 
nical mastery. It is a great study, this matter of spiritual re- 
actions, the value of which is seldom understood or appreciated 
even by the psychologists. Not only music but all art is, indeed, 
an expression of liberty in its highest and finest sense. It expresses 
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the emancipation of the spirit from the flesh and from the “fell 
clutch of circumstance.” A similar spiritual release was felt 
even by our primitive ancestors of a pre-historic age, when they 
painted crude, yet vivid impressions of the wild horse and buffalo 
on the walls of Altamira. 

There have been throughout the history of the world art- 
epochs that may be likened to these moments in the life of the 
Magdalenian grotto dweller; periods of peace; breathing spells 
between the agonies of racking wars; when man paused to rest, to 
carve or paint, and so doing to sing. At such times he became 
more and more cognizant of the power that lay within him, and 
sought ever for new ways of communicating and perpetuating it. 

Such brief periods made possible much that was immortal in 
the art of Greece; such a world-pause gave birth to the Renaissance, 
and to the Elizabethan age. And the great tidal wave of human 
progress that carries all before it in this, our present era, bears on 
its crest the crowning glory of music. Such music, too, as the 
old world never knew; a new art, elaborated and refined beyond 
all dreams; which, were it blotted out to-day, might never be 
called into existence again; remaining for future generations a 
mystery not to be solved or explained. What, indeed, would 
survive, if all physical attributes, materials, and records of modern 
music were to be destroyed? Men and women of the year 5000 
would read of it, wonder about it, and try to imagine it, as we do 
the lost Atlantis. For music, as it has developed in the last three 
hundred years is something absolutely new in the world’s life— 
that much we know. What other lost arts may have arisen, 
flourished, and vanished, perhaps, before the flood, none of us 
will ever learn, not even when the inscriptions are all deciphered, 
and the stones of long-buried cities reveal their sermons. 

In comparison with the stern necessities of life, music may 
not be “useful,” but it is both beautiful and good and, like the 
power of speech, adds immeasureably to the fullness and value of 
human social intercourse. To those who have made it a study— 
who regard it from the standpoint of professionalism—music is a 
very serious matter. After years of toil the artist acquires a feel- 
ing of reverence for his art, as one may love a life-long companion, 
or as a pupil may revere his master. The older musician, cherish- 
ing ever the ideal of good, better, best, in every musical production, 
cannot regard the making of music as a trivial or unimportant 
affair. To him it is all-important. Whether useful or not, it 
is the pivot upon which his life turns. It is like an ever recurring 
question which must be graciously and beautifully answered. 
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Every worthy composition holds for him a challenge to equally 
worthy performance. 

And the younger generation—how does it respond to the 
appeal? Somewhat carelessly, I fear. To the average American 
boy or girl, educated according to the standardized formulas, the 
seriousness of the old-school musician is hard to understand. 
Youth to-day is notoriously lacking in reverence and in a pro- 
portionate sense of values. No doubt the safe and sane young 
person who is growing up in our midst, finds a certain artificiality 
in the attitude of the artist, attaching, as he does, a life-and-death 
importance to the pursuit of his beloved vocation. 

Then, too, it may be that music has but recently arrived at 
the point of development long since reached by literature—I 
mean the period of wide circulation, of commonness, and accessi- 
bility. Time was when a book was among the rarest and most 
precious of earthly possessions; a treasure to be hoarded by kings; 
a thing so valued as to be encased in gold and precious stones, 
illuminated by reverent fingers, and, lest it be lost or stolen, 
chained to the altar of a church. 

Invested with similar uniqueness and preciousness were the 
musical triumphs of yesterday. The inspired moments of Chopin, 
of Liszt, of Paganini, left indelible impressions upon the minds and 
hearts of their listeners, as many an old letter and journal will 
testify. 

Those patterns were of infinite value because they could never 
be duplicated or replaced. And what shall we say of the great 
improvisations of the past—of the extempore performances of 
Mozart, of Mendelssohn, and Jenny Lind? Gems cast into the 
ocean of oblivion, treasures lost beyond recall. No wonder that 
music was regarded seriously, and listened to with attention and 
respect. An art at once so lavish and so wasteful might well 
tantalize the public, and keep it longing for more. 

But as books have become common with the invention of 
printing, so has music with the invention of the player-machines; 
and the best books and the best music must now share the same 
careless fate. Always will there be someone to value them, yet 
the dust gathers thick to-day on Dante, and Milton; while the 
young folks laugh and chatter through heavenly records of Galli- 
Curci or of Heifetz, without so much as a pretense at listening. 
To them it is but a diversion, associated with social hours and the 
amusements of idleness. In choosing his life-work the boy turns 
his serious attention to electricity or chemistry; the girl to pro- 
blems of domestic science, nursing, or the like. 
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Music a diversion! To us of the older generation it was a 
divinity. We echo the cry of the vagabond poet: 


Oi sont les neiges d’antan? 


Where, indeed, are the snows of yester-year? The wonders of 
a day when Mozart’s operas were new, and Haydn quartets were 
given for a really first time, and Schubert was thinking that he had 
better give up teaching school, and write Erl-Kings all day long? 

The average young person of to-day, viewing life more or 
less superficially, his mental scope confined to the limits of small- 
town horizons; his critical habits formed upon the primitive and 
prejudiced attitude of the “bunch” with which he or she gyrates 
in the amusement-mill of our suburban community life; as a rule 
profoundly ignorant, despite certain so-called educational ad- 
vantages, has yet occasional lucid moments in which he places 
his finger upon the raw and brutal truth. 

*‘What good is all this high-class music, anyhow, except just 
to harrow up your feelings? Let’s play something lively and 
cut out the sob stuff.” 

Thus the scion of the new democracy. Not only does he 
frankly prefer rag-time to Beethoven, he is no longer ashamed of 
the fact. And he has taken a new stand—he absolutely refuses to 
practice. Is he not due at the football field directly after class 
meeting? And the team booked to play Blankboro and Bogus- 
town next week. And he is going to be an electrical engineer, 
anyhow, so what’s the use of bothering with five-finger exercises 
and all that sort of foolishness? 

They’re all going to be engineers—surely this nation will 
be steered on its true course in future years! Engineers, electrical 
and chemical, civil and uncivil; and as for domestic-science teachers 
—we are raising such a crop of them as will revolutionize do- 
mesticity itself. 

Practical, useful, every-day needs appeal to the youth of 
America to-day. They do not need music now, and cannot realize 
that the time will ever come when they may need it. They can- 
not understand that as a resource, a comfort, an almost human 
companion in hours of loneliness, the friendly acquaintance of a 
musical instrument is one of the great joys of life; a solace that 
fills the vacant hours, that uplifts and purifies, that “restoreth the 
soul.” 

By music I mean that which demands much time and thought; 
the music of artistic cultivation, of humble ambitions, prayerfully 
and earnestly followed; of obedience to teachers; of self-denial, 
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renunciation, and sacrifice; of the worship of beauty, and the 
passionate striving to express it;—the old-fashioned music of 
Charles Auchester, and the “First Violin,” and the “Improvvi- 
satore.” Such was the art of the eighteenth century, when men’s 
imagination took great flights, and fixed the very stars for their 
goal. Our coming generation has planted its feet all too firmly 
upon the solid earth. It has learned to fly physically, but not 
spiritually. 

My own personal belief is that the era of great musical 
invention is past. That the tunes have all been played or sung. 
That the accumulated material of past years is better worth while 
than all our feeble attempts to create a music of the future. That 
until we can sing eighteenth-century coloratura, and play Paga- 
nini’s cadenzas as he himself played them, we had better not try 
to take any more futile steps ahead. 

The Titans have vanished—the gods have passed over the 
rainbow bridge into Valhalla—the golden age has departed. Its 
radiance is overshadowed by twilight, a twilight of vagueness and 
obscurity, of labored difficulties and blind endeavor. Would 
that we might go back to the joyous days of Josquin des Prés, of 
Palestrina, and Lulli, and begin anew the long bright symphony 
of three hundred years! 











CORRESPONDENCE OF COSIMA WAG- 
NER WITH VICTOR WILDER 


By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


MIDST the events which were agitating the world, the false 
news of the passing of Cosima Wagner befell, if not unnoticed, 
at least without occupying public attention for some days, as 

would have been the case at another time. The newspapers simply 
announced that the daughter of Liszt died at Bayreuth on December 
22, 1919; some devoted a few lines to a brief survey of her career— 
that was all. 

Without pretending, @ propos of the unpublished correspondence 
which is to follow, to rehearse the biography of her who was the wife 
of Richard Wagner, with which every one familiar with the literary 
and musical history of the past century is acquainted, we shall 
merely recall the principal events in her long life, before letting her 
speak for herself. 

Franz Liszt, born in 1811, had three children by Marie de 
Flavigny (daughter of the comte de Flavigny, born at Frankfort in 
1805), comtesse d’Agoult, whose pen-name was Daniel Stern. The 
eldest was Blandine, born at Geneva in 1835; she died in 1862, five 
years after marrying Emile Ollivier, a lawyer, and a future minister 
of the liberal Empire. The youngest, Daniel, born at Rome, died 
at Berlin at the age of nineteen, in 1859. Cosima first saw the light 
in 1839. 

In the fifth of his “Lettres d’un Bachelier-és-musique,” pub- 
lished by the Revue et Gazette musicale of Paris, addressed from 
Bellagio, September 20, 1837, to Louis de Ronchaud, Liszt leads 
off thus: 


Whenever you may write the story of two happy lovers, place them 
on the shore of Lake Como. I do not know any countryside so mani- 
festly blessed by heaven; I have never seen one where the enchant- 
ments of a life of love appeared more natural.—(And further on): Yes, 
my friend, should you have a vision in your dreams of the ideal form 
of one of those women whose celestial charm is not a snare for the 
senses, but a revelation for the soul; should there appear to you, beside 
her, a young man whose heart is faithful and sincere;—let your fancy 
picture a moving love-tale becween them, and begin it with these words: 
““By the shore of Lake Como.” 
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Two years later, Cosima Liszt was born by the shore of this 
entrancing lake, and in the Spring of 1840 George Sand, the friend 
of Liszt and the countess (whom she calls Arabella in her “Lettres 
d’un Voyageur’), brought out at the Théatre-Franacis Cosima, ou 
la Heine dans l'amour, her first dramatic work, whose very first 
performance was a complete fiasco. Liszt, continuing his triumphal 
progress throughout Europe, entrusted his three children to his 
excellent mother, dwelling in Paris at 19, rue Pigalle. A little later 
(about 1848-49) they were en pension with Seghers, the violinist 
and orchestral conductor, founder of the Société Sainte-Cécile. In 
1851, Reinecke, then in Paris, gave piano lessons to Blandine and 
Cosima. 

It was in 1853 that Wagner, during a brief stay in Paris, saw 
the two sisters and their brother Daniel for the first time. The 
very striking resemblance of the youthful Daniel to his father made 
a “touching impression” on him, whereas the two young girls 
impressed him only “by their timidity and the air of reserve which 
they continually maintained.” 

Blandine married Emile Ollivier in October, 1857. The same 
year, and nearly at the same time, Hans von Biilow, the composer, 
pianist and conductor, and a most zealous admirer of Berlioz, Liszt 
and Wagner, married, at Berlin, “that angel in heart and soul whose 
name is Cosima.” The young married pair proceeded straightway 
to Zurich, where they passed several weeks in Wagner’s circle. 
This was a short time before the “‘catastrophe” which put an end to 
Wagner’s sojourn at the Wesendonks’, where he had just begun 
writing Tristan und Isolde. Thenceforward Cosima felt herself 
irresistibly attracted toward him for whom her father incessantly 
fought and devoted himself. Seven years later, at Munich, when 
Wagner thought he had at last found an asylum, the decisive inti- 
macy was established. The sequel we know. 

In 1865 Wagner was forced to leave Munich and retire to 
Switzerland; in 1866 his first wife, Wilhelmine Planer, died; Hans 
von Biilow having obtained a divorce, Wagner married Cosima 
Liszt on August 25th, 1870; she had already presented him with two 
daughters and a son—Isolde, Eva and Siegfried. 

He passed the last ten years of his life at Bayreuth, not leaving 
the little Bavarian town, where he had erected his theatre, until the 
performances of Parsifal were ended and he sought repose in Venice, 
where death overtook him in 1883. 

Everybody knows with what rare energy and what a compre- 
hension of artistic affairs she whom Liszt termed his Valkyrie took 
up and developed the exploitation of the “Festspiele” at Bayreuth. 
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Thenceforward the enterprise entered upon a period of prosperity 
which Wagner himself could have imagined only for a distant future. 
* * 

* 


The hitherto unpublished letters now following were written 
by Cosima Wagner, or taken from her dictation, as the state of her 
health—so the letter of December the 6th, 1885, and some others, 
inform us—did not permit her to wield the pen herself. They have 
reference to the French translation which Victor Wilder, commenc- 
ing with the year preceding, had undertaken to make of the Wagne- 
rian poems (with the exception of Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin, which had been translated and published 
by Nuitter). It was a long and arduous task—nothing less than the 
translation of seventeen acts and their adaptation to the music; and 
Wilder, in order to accomplish it to the satisfaction of Wagner’s 
heirs and assigns, had addressed himself to Bayreuth to obtain their 
sanction for his undertaking. Such was the origin of this corre- 
spondence of 1885, wherein the widow of the poet-composer imparts 
information, calls attention to the Master’s principles, suggests 
procedures of translation, and offers observations, to which Wilder 
replies in his long letter of November 30. 

The first letter from Bayreuth is addressed to the composer 
Eduard Lassen (1830-1904), who, of Danish extraction, had prose- 
cuted his studies at Brussels and had succeeded Liszt at Weimar 
in 1861. 

When Die Walkiire (after Victor Wilder’s death) had been 
brought out at the Paris Opéra (1893), and the question arose of 
producing the Meistersinger at the same theatre, Cosima Wagner 
chose a new translation, made by Alfred Ernst. There ensued a 
lawsuit between the publisher Schott, the heirs of Wagner and those 
of Wilder. Despite the eloquent plea of Waldeck-Rousseau, the 
Paris Court of Appeals decided on July 1, 1897, that the publishers 
and Wagner’s family were entitled to put on the stage a version 
differing from the one which is the subject of the correspondence 
below. Thenceforward, only Die Walkiire continued to be given on 
the French stage in the first translation in which it had been pro- 
duced. 


* * 


Bayreuth, July 12, 1885. 
Dear Mr. Lassen, 
We are really grateful to you; the question you raise has occupied 
us for months. 
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The translations of the Meistersinger, by Wilder, and of Lohengrin, 
are known through and through at Wahnfried. Two points are to be 
seriously considered—it is perfectly certain that if Lohengrin had been 
produced at Paris in 1882, Mr. Nuitter’s translation would have been 
accepted without hesitation. 

On the other hand, the problem of translating the works into the 
French language has not yet been so compietely solved, in spite of the 
fine versions already made, that so great a responsibility as the adop- 
tion of a translator other than the one selected can be assumed. I 
enclose herewith a piece of work which my mother commenced this 
winter, and which she intended to have submitted to M. Wilder at a 
future time, in order to reach an understanding with him concerning 
the definitive cast to be given to his translations. But nothing less 
being involved than a total revolution of the entire system now in vogue, 
we were reluctant to dispatch a hasty message, and my mother (after 
conferring with the conductor) limited herself to addressing the request 
to M. Nuitter, that he should make some few alterations which appeared 
indispensable, or—in case he had no time to do so—to ask M. Wilder 
to assume this task. 

Kindly convey, with my compliments, my thanks to M. Wilder, 
whose devotion to our cause and whose talent we thoroughly appreciate, 


and believe me, etc. 
Daniela de Biilow. 


P.S. It occurs to me that perhaps you have not time to examine 
my mother’s critical work. It will suffice, without wearying you unneces- 
sarily, for you to know that the translation of the Meistersinger has 
been revised word by word and note by note. 


To Victor Wilder 


. Bayreuth, Oct. 5, 1885. 
ir, 

As soon as I had written you in her name, Mamma began with the 
revision of your version. This morning she sends you the first pages 
as revised, begging you to excuse their disorderly look. She has gone 
over what you had the kindness to write me; knowing that you are so 
well informed, she does not refer you to pages 136-148 in Vol. IV of 
the Writings, and asks nothing better than to support your contention 
with regard to the rhyme, should you actually achieve the tour de force 
of observing it and, at the same time, doing away with manner- 
isms and misconstructions, and respecting the agreement of word with 
note. 

After having accomplished a considerable task, this is an enor- 
mously difficult one towhich you so obligingly address yourself, 
for the genius of the two languages is so dissimilar, that one has to 
ponder almost every word. 

If you found it possible to give the version a more naive turn 
(making use of Old French), Mamma thinks that you would render it 
more spirited and also more faithful. 

As for the apostrophe, she inquires if you could not employ it in 
the refrains, after the manner of the French folk-song. 
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Finally, she begs you to let her know whether you desire that she 
should continue as she has begun, or if you prefer that she should merely 
add notes to your version. 

We all unite with her in thanking you, Monsieur, and in assuring 
you of our most affectionate esteem. 

Eva Wagner. 


P.S. “Handlung in drei Akten” has been the cause of much mis- 
apprehension in Germany, too; it is not the title of the tragedy; on 
the back of the title my father wrote: “Personen der Handlung,” and 
more than once he made fun of the resulting misconceptions and the 
theories erected on these misconceptions. 


(The pages in Wagner’s Writings to which this letter al- 
ludes form Chapter II of the third part of ‘“‘Opera and Drama” 
—Poetry and Music in the Drama of the Future.) 


(Oct. 29, 1885.) 
Sir, 

Mamma has received your version of Tristan und Isolde, and the 
first impression received is the following—that there are no changes, 
or hardly any, possible in this most conscientious and remarkable 
version. 

Another question occupies her particularly. She asks herself 
whether, in translating my father’s works into French, it would not 
be better to break with all conventions, omit the rhymes, introduce 
blank verse, employ the apostrophe when necessary to avoid mute 
syllables, utilize archaisms, make inversions without hesitation—in a 
word, to proceed with the utmost boldness in order to succeed in giving 
a faithful reflection of his works. 

Their introduction into France is a complete innovation; Mamma 
thinks that it cannot succeed except by venturing an open rupture 
with all operatic procedure. If the melody of the orchestra conveys 
to us the mood of a character, the declaimed note is, so to speak, the 
soul of the word it accompanies. In order that this sung declamation 
shall produce its effect, it is well-nigh indispensable that this union of 
word and note should not be broken, far more so, indeed, that every- 
thing should be sacrificed to it (such, at least, is Mamma’s idea). She 
is well aware of the scope of her proposition, but the longer she con- 
siders it the more she is convinced that a transplantation of my father’s 
works cannot be effected unless one shows the same spirit of originality 
and innovation in France that was shown in Germany. He himself 
demanded blank verse for the translation of Tannhéuser; the Director 
of the Opéra refused his request. Mamma thinks that by adopting it 
all mannerisms would be avoided and, with them, serious poetical 
ineptitudes. 

Now, Monsieur, have the goodness to let Mamma know what 
you desire her to do. The extreme carefulness of your version, the 
trouble you have taken to observe the accents of the original, have not 
escaped her attention, and, as I remarked at the outset, she finds 
nothing to correct in your work. It appears to her that you have made 
some alterations in the notes, concerning which she has nothing further 
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to say. But in case you would like her to give you an approximate 
idea of the translation she dreams of, please send her the vocal score 
which you have been using, and she will make the word for word [transla- 
tion] of some of the scenes, or even of all, should you so desire. And 
you would then recast this word for word version in the indispensable 
literary form, which you will certainly find, thanks to the talent which 
has already solved an almost insolvable problem. If it meets your 
approval, the two versions might be published in one and the same 
volume, the second being preceded by an explanatory preface (the 
second version, in this case, would be for the singers). 

With regard to the subtitle ““Drame musicale,” Mamma requests, 
you to omit it, and in explanation of this request refers you to Vol. 
IX, page 359, of my father’s Complete Works. 

mma is deeply moved by the devotion and the lofty comprehen- 
sion of the ideal manifested in your work; she is also very sensible of 
the friendly feelings which dictated your message, for which she thanks 
you with all her heart. 

To her compliments I add the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

Bayreuth, Oct. 29, 1885. Eva Wagner. 


Victor Wilder’s Reply 


Paris, Oct. 30, 1885. 
Mademoiselle, 

The approbation of my work which your noble mother is so kind 
as to express is, for me, the most precious appreciation and the highest 
recompense that my ambition could seek. 

What gives me the keenest satisfaction is to see that, as regards the 
essential principle which should control the translation of your illustrious 
father’s works, my ideas are in complete conformity with yours. 

“In order that this sung declamation (you say) shall produce its 
full effect, it is indispensable that this union of word and note should 
not be broken, but rather that everything should be sacrified to it.” 
It is precisely this rule which has served me as a guide, and to its prac- 
tical realization I have subordinated my every effort. 

With indefatigable perseverance I have endeavored above all to 
reproduce, in the French version, the energy and the speaking precision 
of the original declamation, seeking in some sort to incarnate my verse 
in the music. By blending two distinct and long-separated arts, poetry 
and music, your illustrious father created a superior art which, although 
realizing the most sublime effects of the two arts that it absorbs, is, 
strictly speaking, neither the one nor the other. My unswerving intent 
has been to make this interpenetration of music and poetry felt in the 
French text. 

Hence, I did not scruple to insert a few notes when they were 
needed to give additional force to the declamation, or greater fidelity 
to my interpretation of the German text. I am very glad to learn that 
your noble mother attaches no importance to these modifications, and, 
furthermore, I feel as though I were absolved in advance by the Master 
himself, because in this respect he takes all the liberties that the 
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declamation demands, every time when the development of the action 
recalls one or another of the typical motives. 

I now reach, Mademoiselle, the most delicate question raised by 
your letter. 

You advise me to be bold, and encourage me to break with all conven- 
tions by adopting a system of versification different from the one which 
is in common use in our language. Permit me to say, that audacity 
of this sort is the privilege of genius, and to this I have no rightful pre- 
tension whatever. I see no impropriety in making use of archaisms and 
inversions; on the contrary, certain advantages may arise therefrom, 
by which, in accordance with your advice, I shall henceforward hasten 
to profit; but, with regard to the other innovations you recommend, I 
beg to make certain reservations. 

The mute syllables, when skilfully handled, offer no difficulty, as 
I hope to convince you by practical d2monstration. To replace them 
by the apostrophe would be a more artful than efficacious procedure. 
You may indeed banish them from the written word, but you cannot 
expel them from the pronunciation. This being so, it is better to accept 
them frankly, taking care, however, to curb them (so to speak) and, 
to allow them no more than the strict value they possess in the language. 
As for that, I understand your antipathy for the mute syllables, con- 
sidering the deplorable use to which they are put by the French trans- 
lators and our composers themselves, who have not the most elementary 
notions of prosody, and are ignorant of the laws governing the union 
of words with music. 

Concerning blank verse, I am equally unable to acquiesce in your 
opinion, and I shall lay before you the reasons for my own, formed 
long ago after mature consideration. To begin with, Tristan and the 
Meistersinger are written inrhymed verse. The Tetralogy, to be sure, em- 
ploys alliteration—but what may alliteration be, if not embryonic rhyme? 

So it would be an initial infidelity, to my thinking, to translate a 
rhymed text into verses deprived of rhyme. 

A still weightier reason is, that blank verse is non-existent in 
French; rhyme is the very essence of our verse, whose rhythm is founded 
on rhyme alone. Translating a poem into blank verse amounts to the 
same thing as translating it into prose. Now, French prose—as your 
noble mother knows better than I—does not measure up to the eleva- 
tion of speech indispensable to the translation of works so lofty in 
scope as those at present in question. 

Any attempt at exalting its tone results in pomposity and grandilo- 
quence. To associate the prose tongue of the earth earthy with the ideal 
language of music appears to me, under the given conditions, like a 
sort of profanation. 

Poetry alone has wings capable of following the flight of melody. 

For the rest, why demand the proscription of rhyme? The only 
reason that could be advanced is, that it might interfere with the fidelity 
of the translation. 

Well then, permit me to say, Mademoiselle, that this reason does 
not exist. Rhyme i is assuredly troublesome for those who do not find 
it naturally, but, for a versifier familiar with the secrets of his trade, 
it does not offer the slighest obstacle. 
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Together with this letter you will receive, Mademoiselle, the score 
of Tristan with my manuscript version under the musical text. Kindly 
excuse its bad condition, which, it should be observed, is due to its 
having passed through the engraver’s hands. 

I venture to hope that your noble mother will have the goodness to 
submit it to a searching revision, and inform me of all the details to 
which she may take exception. 

Regarding the obliging offer she made me to translate several 
scenes, I accept it gratefully; though I should prefer that it might apply 
to Siegfried, on which I am working at present. A version made by 
her, and conforming at every point to her ideal, would be an invaluable 
model for me, and I await it with lively impatience. 


Believe me, etc. 
Victor Wilder. 


Bayreuth, Nov. 12, 1885. 
Monsieur, 

I am greatly indebted to you for your amiable letter with the 
score, and thank you most heartily. 

Moreover, I am really touched by the indulgence with which you 
are pleased to receive my observations, and I entreat you, Monsieur, 
not to consider my remarks as a criticism (disapproval) of your work, 
or as a proof of my incapacity to appreciate either the difficulty of the 
problem or the value of the results already obtained; they represent 
merely a modest and serious attempt to reach an understanding on 
fundamental principles. 

Even if you had told me that it was too late to make changes in 
the translation of Tristan, I should nevertheless have continued, in 
order to let you see what I meant by the additional difficulties you 
encounter by the observance of the rhyme. But I should be hopelessly 
discouraged if my remarks could be interpreted by you in the sense of a 
criticism wholly out of place with respect to so formidable a task as 
yours. 

The serious weakness of my eyes has prevented me from finishing 
the first act of Tristan. I expect to take it up again next week, but I 
progress far more slowly than I could wish. Could you not obtain a 
postponement from the firm of Breitkopf? 

It is the alterations made in the music that disturb me almost 
more than the poetical liberties. Would it not be possible for us to come 
to an agreement on this point—to change notes only in favor of an abso- 
ute exactitude of the text? 

I do not know whether the inverse procedure is possible (to change 
the text only in favor of a rigorous adherence to the notes), but I submit 
it to you with the other, while repeating my entreaty that you should 
not misunderstand the intention of my observations. 

If they were addressed to you, Monsieur, by the spoken word, it 
would be in the form of interrogations; in writing, and with the brevity 
enjoined on me, they assume, I fear, an appearance not inherently 
their own. 

I venture to hope, Monsieur, that you will take the circumstances 
into consideration, and that you will always feel that no one can better 
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appreciate, than I, the almost insurmountable difficulties of the under- 
taking, and the high order of excellence that you have displayed. 
Believe me, etc. 
C. Wagner. 


Dear Sir, 

Mamma has received your kind lines and the package. She desires 
me to thank you most heartily for them. Her eyes continually prevent 
her from working. Three times she has begun on Tristan, and has been 
obliged to give it up. I am going to write in her name to Messrs. Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel and ask them how long a postponement they can grant 
Mamma, who some day or other will probably have to consult an oculist, 
as her sight is failing more and more. We beg you, etc. 

Eva Wagner. 


P.S. In case her eye trouble should be protracted, or even grow 
worse, Mamma would beg you to proceed with the publication without 
her, for she relies implicitly on your good management, and on your 
divination of what she has endeavored to convey to you. 

Bayreuth, Dec. 6, 1885. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 














THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ART OF 
“BEL CANTO” 


REMARKS ON THE CRITICAL HISTORY OF SINGING 
By GIULIO SILVA 


HAT period in the history of Italian music which is called 
“the golden age of bel canto”’ is not marked by exact bound- 
aries; it embraces a span of approximately two hundred 

years, from the middle of the seventeenth century to the middle 
of the nineteenth. 

It was called thus because the singers and composers of the 
time were devoted, first and foremost, to the pure musical beauty 
of melody and the singing voice; that is to say, the artist’s in- 
spiration drew its highest potency of expression from the musical 
properties of the human voice as perfected by all the resources 
of the art of song. Thus lyricism attained its loftiest heights in 
Italy, through the efforts of composers and singers, with the 
culminating splendor of the school of bel canto in the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 

The historical preparatory period of this golden age was long, 
whereas the course of its decadence was rapid indeed. The period 
of preparation was long because it punctually followed the evolu- 
tion of musical art among the Mediterranean peoples—having its 
origin, that is, in the musical art of the Hellenes; contrariwise, 
the period of decadence was extremely short, because it was 
occasioned by a phenomenon of conquest—the intellectual domi- 
nation of Germano-Celtic culture over the Greco-Latin culture of 
the Mediterranean belt. 

It is said, and may also be read in many books, that bel canto 
really originated with Giulio Caccini, who is considered by many 
to be the founder—the inventor, so to speak—of the aria for a 
solo voice with instrumental accompaniment, and with the estab- 
lishment of the melodrama through the initiative of the Florentine 
camerata of the counts Bardi di Vernio, in which shine refulgent 
the names of Emilio Del Cavaliere, Jacopo Peri, Vincenzo Galilei, 
and that of Caccini himself, this being in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century and the opening of the seventeenth. This 
means, that the origin of bel canto is attributed to the two 
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characteristic institutions of the seventeenth century, namely, the 
aria for solo voice and the recitative style. This is not accurate; 
these two modes of artistic expression, which gave the art of bel 
canto an opportunity to develop and establish itself rapidly within 
the brief space of little more than a century, were neither the 
creation of a moment nor the invention of the artists named 
above. On the contrary, their adoption and development by 
the world of art were preceded by long periods of preparation 
in the foregoing centuries. 

Commencing with Hellenic art and coming down gradually 
until the sixteenth century, we find evidences of a continuous 
evolution in the spirit and forms of musical art leading us un- 
interruptedly step by step to monodic song and the recitative 
of the seventeenth century. 

The final aim of the art of singing is to make of the human 
voice a potent agent of musical emotion, for when a human being 
is musically moved, he feels and communicates his emotion more 
strongly than in his usual psychological state.1 Hence, the 
evolution of our art may be considered as essentially the evolution 
of the means employed by artists to further that aim. On the 
other hand, the varied impressions one experiences and which 
are expressed through the medivm of these musical means, re- 
main fundamentally invariable throughout the ages, just as the 
human psyche is invariable. Therefore, during the ages there 
has not been an evolution of human consciousness, but only an 
evolution of the means of expression, and it is the transformation 
of these means which we ought to study in order to understand 
the evolution of the art of song from the times of Hellenic culture 
down to the Renascence, the epoch immediately preceding the 
establishment, in definite form, of bel canto. 


* * 
* 


By comparing the means of expression of the plastic arts 
(architecture, sculpture, painting) with the means of expression 
of the musal arts (poetry, dance, and music—properly so-called— 


1By reason of a wrong interpretation of these facts it has always been said that 
music expresses feelings. On the contrary, music does not express per se any feeling 
whatever, but simply induces in man a psychological state that makes him feel and ex- 
ony the emotions themselves in the highest degree. Aristotle, a profound psychologist, 
ad already observed this fact and asserted that music awakens in the hearer and ex- 
ecutant a “katharsis,” that is, a state of mind extraordinarily favorable to the agitation 
which any impressions may arouse in him, and to its manifestation. On these phenomena 
a art of song has been based from time immemorial, this art thus being essentially a 
yric art. 
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either vocal or instrumental), we shall perceive that the combina- 
tion of lines and the combination of colors in the plastic arts finds 
its perfect parallel in the musal arts in those combinations of notes 
which we term rhythmic accent and melodic line. In the former, 
the sole medium of communication is the sense of sight; in the 
latter, the chief medium of communication is the sense of hear- 
ing, the sense of sight occupying a very subordinate position, 
as in the dance-pantomime, which constitutes (according to 
Aristotle) the transition from the plastic arts to the musal arts. 
Ancient Greek art, having reached heights thitherto unattained 
with the arts which employ the line without color, these being 
architecture, sculpture and design, likewise reached the highest 
perfection in the musal arts through the medium of rhythm, both 
in the dance and in poetry; both of these employ melody as an 
auxiliary, not as a sovereign means of expression, just as color 
found employment in the plastic arts, in a general way, as a purely 
decorative device. Plato, for example, does not concede an 
expressive significance to melody, and therewith condemns the 
use of purely instrumental music in which melody is the absolutely 
predominant element, while the rhythmic element can never, 
by reason of the very mechanicalness of the instrument, arrive 
even distantly at the perfection to which one can attain by means 
of the voice, and more especially with words set to music. Pre- 
cisely for these reasons Plato himself says that “in song the rhythm 
and the words are of principal importance, the tones of the least”’ 
—meaning the melodic succession of the tones, or (as we say) the 
motive. The evolution of Greek musical art was therefore 
essentially one of rhythm. In the archaic epoch preceding Homer, 
the Hellenes possessed an established patrimony of melodies, of 
musical motives, which they called nomoi (laws), perhaps because 
they were employed in chanting the sacred and civil ordinances, 
perhaps because they were rules for the employment of music in 
definite forms. In either case, melody did not serve to lend ex- 
pression to the words, but solely as a decorative element. With 
the inception of lyric poetry the human voice began to discover 
continually intensifying means of expressiveness in the rhythm 
of the verses; new melodies were invented, but the strophic form 
of the poems apprizes us that melody, as in the archaic nomos, 
continued to function as a decorative element. The earliest 
forms of choral music, the cyclic choruses of the dithyrambus, 
equally exhibit the triumph of rhythm, for the song was united 
with dancing, whereas the melody continued in its purely decora- 
tive function. Many ancient poet-musicians of Greece were 
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celebrated as inventors of rhythms, of metres—not as inventors 
of expressive melodies. The melopoios was an inventor of beauti- 
ful melodies, but they did not possess the function of emotional 
expression. This function was preéminently reserved for the 
rhythm, the masculine element (as the Greeks called it) of music. 
Pathos was never generated by the melody, but unquestionably 
by rhythm; at the very most (after Aristotle, that is, later than 
the fourth century B.C.), ethos was attributed not alone to the 
rhythm, but also to the so-called harmonies, namely, the tonal 
modes—that is to say, to only one of the fundamental elements 
of melodic expression; this was a rudimentary principle of color- 
istic musical expression, so much so, indeed, that they began 
then to use the word cromos (color) in defining the so-called chro- 
matic genera and certain shades of intonation proper to certain 
genera of melody. But it was not genuine and veritable melody, 
constant in all its expressive elements. In the Greek tragedies 
the author indicated, at most, the mode (that is, the scale) in 
which the melody of a poetic phrase was to be executed; very 
rarely did he indicate the notes of the melody itself. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the very few tragic melodies handed 
down to us in writing were certainly invented by the author of the 
tragedy; many were probably the invention of some interpreter, 
successions of tones which this latter, or possibly the accompany- 
ing citharist, retained in memory. On the other hand, what 
took on a fixed form was the strophic melody, the choral melody, 
like the hymns, and precisely because, in them, the melody had 
a decorative artistic quality like the color and the polychrome 
marbles of statues and edifices. 

The Greek singer, then, drew his emotional influence more 
from the accents and the rhythm of his voice than from the ele- 
ments of expressive color. That is why we find, in the history 
of Greek art, no trace whatever of a vocal training for singers in the 
sense of our own. 


However, in the progress of the evolution of musical art 
we are able to perceive that melody in song gradually assumes a 
more and more expressive character. 

In Gregorian Chant we find embryonic forms of “intoned 
recitation” in which the form of the melody is none other than 
one wherein the singer, within the limits of his vocal compass and 
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range of intonation, can endue it freely with an expressive vocal 
coloration according to his own temperament. 

Song, which increasingly continued to draw its means of 
expression not only from rhythm, but also from tone, engendered 
in artists the need for developing the musical quality in the 
voices of singers; that is, from this point of view, it was not 
felt to be satisfactory to let the individual give merely what 
his simple natural instincts permitted, but a need was felt to 
develop his gifts by training, to study the most suitable means 
for correcting the defects and amplifying the good qualities of the 
voice in order to render it as beautiful as possible, and thus to be 
in a position to profit by the fine properties of the tone so as to 
make the melody increasingly expressive through the agency 
of excellence of interpretation. 

The system of solmisation employing the syllables ut, re, mz, 
fa, sol, la, invented and first applied by the monk Guido d’Arezzo 
in his Schola Cantorum in the eleventh century, is, in point of 
fact, one of the earliest results of this search after melodic ex- 
pressiveness, of the striving towards an improvement of musical 
coloration through the medium of the voice. Guido d’Arezzo’s 
six syllables were not invented to give names to the notes; that is 
to say, for many centuries they did not possess the significance at 
present attributed to them; they formed a system of solfeggio, 
of vocal and musical training, based on the hexachord, which is 
a section of six tones of the scale. Let us take note, however, 
of this highly important fact—that solfeggio was invented and for 
numerous centuries employed as a method of vocal training, and 
that its appearance in the eleventh century marked the dawn 
of expressive song founded on those musical elements which have 
to do with the beauty of the tone itself. This epoch signalizes the 
inception of an inversion of value in the terms of Plato’s above- 
quoted phrase, which defined the musical mentality of the Greeks: 
“in song the rhythm and the words are of principal importance, 
the tones of the least.”” Hence, starting with the eleventh century, 
the invention and diffusion of solmisation informs us that “in 
song the tones no longer bear a secondary importance, but a prin- 
cipal importance on an equality with the rhythm and words.” 

Even in the opening centuries of the Christian era music 
already took the first steps in preparation of this evolution. The 
tropt and troparia of liturgical chant in the Greek Church during 
these early times, in the form of passages or melismata; then the 
melismata of Ambrosian chant (fourth century); then the tropi and 
sequences of the ninth and tenth centuries handed down in the 
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breviaries of St. Gall; and later those hymns and sequences which 
gave rise to a great number of profane popular songs, to the Lauds, 
the Mysteries, etc.—all these were forms of expressive song. 

During the centuries following the earliest ones of the Chris- 
tian era we can, therefore, trace the evolution of the principle 
of bel canto—in other words, the search after the “‘voice beauti- 
ful,” the fascination exerted by vocal coloration, the gradual 
triumph of melody both in the monodic and the polyphonic style. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the schole cantorum 
educated children and adults in singing. In the churches the 
people already heard voices trained in song, and so, both in these 
schools and in the churches, the people learned to love singing, 
and individuals drawn to this art had special inducements to 
exercise their musical gifts by composing songs and singing them. 
Thus it came about that just in secular music, and more partic- 
ularly in its popular branch, we can trace the development of 
coloristic vocal expressiveness. It was the chants chevaleresques, 
the lais, the sirventes, the descorts, all the various songs of the 
ménestrels and roving minstrels of the Middle Ages, and the 
lays of the troubadours of Provence, which prepared the way for 
the ars nova of the fourteenth century. And this “new art” 
betokened the definitive acceptance (on the part of musicians, too) 
of the song a solo as a composition of art with a pronounced pre- 
dominance of lyric expression. The caccie, the madrigali, the 
carole, of the blossoming of Italian music in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, are compositions wherein the leading part is always taken 
by a free melody of an absolutely expressive character. The most 
noted names of this period are Giovanni da Cascia, mentioned 
by Filippo Villani, Pietro Cascella, the friend of Dante, and the 
famous Landino Degli Organi, a celebrated blind organist. 

This Florentine ars nova is a clear assertion of Italianism 
as contrasted with the Parisian ars antiqua which had introduced 
the earliest forms of vocal polyphony (the discantus, the cantus 
gemellus, the falso bordone, the motetus)—forms which exclude 
simple vocal expressiveness in favor of artifical mechanical in- 
vention, assimilating the vocal organ with the sonorous mechanical 
agencies fabricated by the hand of man. Conserved with this 
ars nova of the fourteenth century we find a precious heritage 
from Greek art, namely, the employment of rhythm (which is one 
of the less mensurable manifestations of the artistic human 
psyche) as a means of expression in free forms of the widest 
scope. In the ars parigina, on the contrary, the expressive 
power of rhythm was threatened with emasculation through the 
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influence of the musica mensuralis in the fixed forms of the beats, 
in the figuration which established a fixed duration for the tones. 
Thus the peculiar characteristics of Italian or rather Mediter- 
ranean musical art thenceforward manifested themselves as 
distinct from those of foreign art. 

It is of the highest importance to note how the dawn of 
artistic expressive song coincided with the dawn of Italian and 
Provencal literature, that is, of the very two languages whose 
distinctive characteristic, as compared with other tongues, is 
the melodic expressiveness of the voice. This simple statement 
would suffice to demonstrate the absolute dependence of the 
musical art and the musical spirit of a people upon their language, 
and this because musical art is simply and solely a necessary 
derivation from the voice, whether in its instinctive natural 
manifestation as language, or in its most elevated artistic form, 
poetry, developing itself through the medium of the musical ele- 
ments proper to the language itself. 

The musical difference between the Latin and Italian 
languages is at bottom the same that exists between the song 
of antiquity, the canto fermo, and the ars nova which essayed 
its first steps in Provence and Tuscany—it is a contrast found 
in the musical expressiveness of the voice. It is important 
to observe that, as the Tuscan tongue was the mother of our 
language, it was equally the mother of our music. 


* * 
* 


The fifteenth century, in music as in all the arts, was a period 
of transition. As always happens in such periods, its enfeebled 
condition laid it open to the infiltration of foreign arts, which 
developed from germs evolved from the forms, not from the inti- 
mate essence, of Italian art. Thus, from the Florentine caccie, 
originated that art of the canon which developed in Holland, 
then giving rise to the imitative style, and later to the fugue. 
From the forms of profane composition of the ars nova were born 
the religious songs of the English and French, likewise the Spanish 
songs; during that period there flourished, most of all, the Flem- 
ish School of song, which in a short time succeeded in gaining 
possession of the Italian School. 

In this fifteenth century various political events favored 
the foreign infiltration into Italian art, chief among them being 
the transference of the Popes to Avignon (the so-called Babylon- 
ian captivity of the Church) and their return to Rome with a 
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numerous and notable cohort of singers and musicians, in great 
part Flemings, who found it easy to impose their art upon the 
churches of Rome and Italy. But if, in this century, our native 
art was stifled for the time being and took refuge in the simple 
forms of the spontaneous folk-music (the frottola, the strambotto, 
the villanella, etc.)—just as the chaste architecture and the in- 
genuous paintings of that epoch conserve, in their simplicity and 
their genuine expressiveness, characteristics of true Italian purity 
in music—out of this period of rigorous repression there emerged 
in a few years the magnificent bloom of the Renascence. In the 
sixteenth century were born Palestrina, Nannini, Anerio, Vittoria, 
Luca Marenzio, Gabrieli, Orazio Vecchi, all of whom, in the very 
polyphonic form imposed by the Flemings, maintained the sover- 
eign might of the lyrical and emotional expression of the singing 
voice which is characteristic of Italian musicianship. 

The regulations emanating from the Council of Trent (1545- 
63) with respect to sacred music were inspired, perhaps intuitively, 
by conceptions of purely Italian musical purity; the said regula- 
tions insisted, in fact, that the words should be so sung as to be 
understood. This is equivalent to proclaiming that the emotional 
musical potency of the human voice ought to issue from its essen- 
tial elements unaltered by vicious pronunciation—which means 
that by their intimate interpenetration words and music ought 
mutually to enhance their expressive power. This came to be 
a necessary consequence of that entire trend of Italian music from 
the eleventh century onward towards that principle which we 
claim to be fundamental in and characteristic of bel canto, namely, 
the quest of beauty and purity of vocal tone in its highest degree— 
a conception which, during the course of the sixteenth century, 
was asserting itself in practice, took on a definitive form in the 
seventeenth, and finally attained to full and complete develop- 
ment in the eighteenth century and the first decades of the nine- 
teenth. And the like principle was, of necessity, destined to 
spread throughout all branches of instrumental technique. So 
we arrive at the conclusion, that the qualities inherent in musical 
beauty of tone form the prime, indispensable condition for an 
artistic production. From this axiom (as we venture to term 
it) were derived all those consequences of the didactic and prac- 
tical tendencies which characterize the methods of singing and 
instruction in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides 
all the methods, even the modern ones, of instrumental teaching. 
The human organ which produces or causes the production of 
the most beautiful tone possible, functions well in conformity 
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with the plan of natural law; by training that organ, from the 
beginning, for the production of the most beautiful tone, there 
was achieved a successful feat not only of artistic education 
but also of technical education, because it was only by means of 
such continuous correct functioning that the organ was strength- 
ened, attained equilibrium in its peculiar operations, and 
gradually and naturally acquired all the qualities necessary 
for obtaining the most potent musical effects. 

The so greatly vaunted, and by many regarded as mysterious, 
secret of the singing-methods and teachings of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, is nothing more than the consistent 
observance of this simple and all-important precept, from which 
these methods and that period of artistic blossomtime actually 
derived the appellation of “bel canto’’—the search after beautiful 
tone under the guidance and inspiration of the conceptions of 
purest art. 

During the sixteenth century, therefore, the seed sown in the 
preceding ages developed in rapid and luxuriant growth. The quest 
of bel canto on the part of singers and musicians contributed to 
an ever wider diffusion of a love for this art among the elect of 
the populace, who, amid the renascence of all literary and artistic 
culture, felt a new and stronger esthetic urge. Beside the courts 
of princes, in the houses of wealthy and noble patrician families, 
in the sumptuous churches everywhere in process of erection, 
good music and good singers were sought for. Love of art in 
musicians and their wealthy patrons, the ambition of princes and 
lords, the lust of gold among professionals, all combined in this 
epoch of renascence to give a powerful impulse to our art and 
to produce a great number of admirable singers and teachers. 

But, as always happens in periods of great activity, together 
with the chosen spirits who observed the immutable laws of 
equilibrium and good taste in their artistic productions, there 
was to be found the multitudinous throng of professionals en- 
dowed with slender artistic talents, who were disposed, by dint 
of incessant cultivation, to make technique the ultimate goal of 
their profession, so that virtuosity in their case came to have 
an excessive preponderance over the purely artistic virtues of 
expressive song. The lyrical expression of the emotions through 
the medium of the perfected musical powers of the voice had no 
allurements for this throng of mediocre artists, for, being unable 
to stir the feelings of their hearers, they sought to fascinate them, 
and the means for exerting such fascination was—agility. By 
patient practice in the lightening of their vocal emission, the 
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singers finally acquired that precious accomplishment which 
they called the gorgia, i.e., the art of making gorgheggi (passages 
and trills), wherewith they prodigally adorned every kind of 
music as they listed. It was a species of improvisation which 
the soloist (usually a soprano and generally a man) indulged in 
during the execution of a piece. The melody written by the 
author, and frequently even the formal lines of plainsong, served 
as canvasses on which the singer embroidered his gorgheggi. For 
the long notes of the melody the singer substituted a passage, or 
run, of “‘agility.”” This artifice was termed “‘diminution,” and the 
art of diminution constituted one of the most important parts 
of the practice and technique of singing at that time. It may 
be imagined to what lengths of artistic profanation this excessive 
liberty went when left to the ingenuity of these virtuose singers! 

In madrigals in several parts the soprano soloist, while the 
others sang their parts as written, displayed his vocal fireworks 
to the extent of his ability; when singing a solo aria with in- 
strumental accompaniment, he allowed himself every liberty. 
This style of singing was called canto figurato in contrast to the 
canto fermo of liturgical music. 

But while singers by trade misused their virtuosity in these 
excesses, and alongside of the throng of mediocrities and ciphers, 
there were many rare artists, both composers and singers, who 
pressed forward unswervingly on the path of true and lofty art. 
The expressiveness of melody became more and more potent in 
its manifestation. We may affirm, that the entire art of the 
sixteenth century is dominated by the search after melodic ex- 
pression in song. Although singers in general strove to perfect 
themselves in florid vocalism, many of them did not neglect to 
master the art of expressing emotions by the color of the voice, 
by the charm of their accents, by the most exquisite vocal modu- 
lations. 

Individual song progressed with long strides and spread 
further and further, gaining a decisive preponderance over vocal 
polyphony. The “new aria, grateful to the ears” (nuova aria et 
grata alle orecchie)—as Vincenzo Giustiniani, a writer toward 
the close of the sixteenth century, says in his ““Discorso sopra la 
musica de’ suoi tempi’—was the melody now predominant in 
all compositions; such melodies were “new” by reason of their 
great expressiveness, and made themselves “grateful to the ears” 
not merely by means of exquisite melodic invention, but by the 
numerous and unanticipated florid ornamentations which the 
virtuosi lavished upon them. Indeed, Padre Zacconi, a theorist 
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of repute at the end of the sixteenth century, writes that “the 
embellishments and accents are made by splitting and breaking 
up the figures (the diminutions), every time that in a beat or half- 
beat there is added a quantity of notes whose peculiarity resides 
in their swift delivery; the which afford so great pleasure and 
delight that one might fancy he was listening to so many well- 
trained birds that with their song enravish the heart and leave us 
in the end well content with their singing. Those among them 
who have so great readiness and skill in the delivery a tempo of 
such showers of notes with such rapidity, have made and make the 
cantilene so lovely, that now whoever does not sing like them 
gives slight satisfaction to the hearers and is but lightly esteemed 
by the singers.” 

Such, then, was the art of song when the sixteenth century 
ended: A delicate and exquisite expressiveness of melody, 
achieved by simple and instinctive means not refined by special 
technical training, which latter aimed almost exclusively at 
perfecting the gorgia, attaining this through constant lightness 
of emission, by the execution of vocal flourishes, trills and pas- 
sages;—an ever increasing diffusion, especially in the profane style, 
of songs for a solo voice;—a continuous intensification of ex- 
pression of the melody in the madrigals and polyphonic or, rather, 
polymelodic compositions. 

Here, then, we find the inception of bel canto, of which we 
have sought, in the preceding, to offer a brief synthetic view. 

At this time, toward the end of the sixteenth century and at 
the beginning of the seventeenth, appears the Roman Giulio 
Caccini. He coérdinated, perfected, and carried over into the 
field of professional artistry the results of the progress made in 
vocal art during the sixteenth century. He wrote a collection 
of “‘Nuove Musiche ad una voce sola,” preceded by an Intro- 
duction which constitutes the most important document thitherto 
published concerning the technique of singing. With him the 
era of bel canto is considered to begin, both as a practical art and 
in the methods of teaching. The vague and uncertain generaliza- 
tions of the sixteenth century, the fruit of individual empirical 
experiment rather than of reasoned practical and artistic research, 
were not only regulated by him, but amplified; he is one of the 
most authoritative representatives of the reaction, already in 
progress, against the degeneration of the virtuosity of the gor- 
gheggianti. The principle of lightness of vocal emission, which 
had been used for the purpose of perfecting and maintaining the 
agility of the voice, he adopts as fundamental, though not merely 
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for the attainment of that purpose, but chiefly for arriving at a 
far more important goal—namely, purity of tone and flexibility 
of the voice, in both timbre and intensity, by means of the accents 
and their musical expansion or augmentation, these being the 
exclamations, the note filate (sustained tones), the messa di voce, 
all serving to attain what was then called the affetti, that is to say, 
expressiveness. 

The principles enunciated by Caccini rapidly gained the 
upper hand during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Pietro Della Valle, in an essay entitled “Della Musica nell’eta 
nostra,” published in 1640, contrasting the singers of that period 
with those of the sixteenth century, writes: “Therefore all these 
latter, beyond trills and passages, and a good placing of the voice 
[ie., besides agility and a good emission], had in their singing 
practically nothing further in the art of piano and forte, of in- 
creasing the tone gradually and decreasing it gracefully, of the 
expression of the affetti, of tastefully reinforcing the words and 
their meanings, of giving the voice a joyous or melancholy cast, 
of making it plaintive or bold as required, and of other similar 
embellishments (galanterie) which singers nowadays do excellently 
well, but in those times had not been thought out.” 

These remarks of Pietro Della Valle clearly summarize the 
characteristics of lyrical and expressive song in the seventeenth 
century as contrasted with that of the sixteenth, which was 
frequently nakedly musical, florid, and a matter of vocal technique. 

While the reaction against mere florid technique was a violent 
one, it was still not so strong as to abolish completely that mode 
of vocal execution, and this is comprehensible when we consider 
that these forms were musical reflexes and aspects of the ever- 
increasing movement in social life. After the reposeful middle 
ages, of which we plainly perceive a reflex in the immobile canto 
fermo, music continuously reflects the growing movement in the 
life of mankind, primarily in the growing mobility of the new 
tonalities then coming into being, that is, in the transformation 
of the horizontal forms of the Gregorian modes into the modern 
tonalities, and, more especially in the definition and establishment 
of that major mode which is the characteristic type of ascending 
motion; also of the minor type inherited from the earliest ancient 
modes with their descending trend (those of the Greeks) ;—in the 
progress of tonal modulation, of chromaticism, etc. When, to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, the transformation of 
tonality was approaching its definitive conclusion, the vigorous 
movement of the Renascence, manifested in the consummate 
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ability of the great architects, painters, sculptors and writers of 
that epoch, found in polyphonic music and the contrapuntal 
forms its natural reflex of motivity; on the other hand, it displayed 
itself through individual solo song under the above forms of agility 
in the “‘diminutions,” passages, and florid singing in general. 
Song tended, little by little, to express its motive characteristics 
by means of the tones themselves, especially in sustained tones, in 
accents, in rhythm. 

The principle of the exclamation and the messa di voce as 
employed in expressive music, so well explained by Caccini in 
his treatise and so well applied in his ““Musiche,”’ was not a new 
principle, for in the sixteenth century, before this time, we find 
traces and instances of those styles. The novelty of his applica- 
tion consists in the substitution of his principle of movement for 
the movement of the passages of agility, and in particular in 
building up on them the expressiveness of the singing. He laid 
down the precept, to begin with, that when the expression demands 
it one ought to execute a messa.di voce or an exclamation on every 
half-note or dotted quarter-note in descending, but only the messa 
di voce on the semibreves—a principle which, from that time 
through the entire period of bel canto (that is, till towards the 
middle of the last century), held sway over vocal music. 

However, in spite of all these precepts by Caccini and his 
contemporaries, which tended to substitute the movement in the 
tone itself for the movement of the tones rapidly following each 
other in passages of agility, the use of fioriture and diminutions 
had not been completely done away with in the seventeenth 
century. Caccini himself, a singer and singing-teacher, could 
not all at once break with tradition and renounce all that had 
thitherto been called “the chiefest ornament of the singer,” and 
so we see that he still retains in many of his compositions and in 
his method of singing and instruction a large portion of the ideas 
and traditions of histime. In the Preface to his “‘Nuove Musiche” 
he seeks to vindicate himself before the connoisseurs and reformers 
as to how and when he introduces passages; but the fact that he 
does not completely abolish such passages, even in expressive song, 
demonstrates that in him the virtuoso still had a slight preponder- 
ance over the composer. The employment of the diminutions 
was still in vogue during the first half of the seventeenth century; 
it was only the singer’s liberty of inventing and introducing them 
which gradually underwent limitation, because the composers 
were themselves predetermining the passages in their compositions, 
introducing them where their refined artistic taste adjudged 
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them most appropriate. So the singers were instructed, not so 
much to compose them as to execute them. Consequently, in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, we meet with a con- 
siderable number of sacred and secular compositions which served 
for study and as models for students of singing, and which were 
intended rather to cultivate the good taste of the student than to 
encourage him (as was the case in the sixteenth century) in the 
abuse of the fiortture. Hence, in such compositions, expressive 
singing on prolonged tones was intelligently ordered, though it 
found wider scope in secular works, in short ariettas for room- 
music in a light or sentimental style, which not only professional 
singers, but also dilettanti of refined taste, were in the habit of 
performing to their own accompaniment on the lute, or the clavi- 
cembalo, or some other instrument then in use. In these simple and 
unpretentious compositions the purely melodic conception based 
the expressiveness of the melody on the movements of the voice 
upon prolonged tones, on the accents, and particularly on the 
rhythmic elasticity. Caccini, in his collection of arias for solo 
voice, furnishes us with the finest examples of these simple songs, 
and his Introduction to that work provides valuable hints for 
their execution. 

With regard to the then proclaimed necessity of maintaining, in 
expressive song, a certain rhythmic freedom, or rather an artistic 
rhythmical elasticity, we may remark that Caccini—who, like all 
the members of the Florentine camerata, studied and investigated 
the modes wherein the art found manifestation among the ancient 
Greeks—tells us that, as with the Greeks the expressiveness of 
the word in its natural rhythm was required to govern the tones 
of the voice (he cites, indeed, Plato’s assertion that “‘music is 
naught else than language and rhythm, with tone then added, 
and not the other way about’’), so also in the music of his time 
expression should be sought through the free rhythm of the sung 
word, combining therewith, however, all the resources of melodic 
and coloristic expression at the command of the voice, which were 
unknown to the Greeks. He terms this mode of interpretation the 
“noble manner which is employed without strict observance of 
the prescribed measure, frequently reducing the value of the 
notes by one-half, in accord with the meaning of the words, 
whence is derived the so-called canto in sprezzatura [literally, 
“songs in disregard”’]. 

We have already observed that the two art-forms character- 
istic of singing in the seventeenth century, the same which per- 
mitted of a brief definition of the art of bel canto, were the aria 
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for solo voice, and the recitative style. We know that the in- 
ception of this novel style, which was also called il recitar cantando! 
[the sung recitation], was due to the reformers of the Florentine 
camerata, and applied to the earliest manifestations of that new 
form of theatrical representation known as the Melodrama. 
The first productions in that style were dry and conventional; 
but speedily the melodic expressiveness of the voice through the 
medium of the accents, the rhythm, the inflexions of intensity and 
color, made their way into it, as well. This declamatory style 
presented the phenomenon of a most energetic reaction against 
the abuses of virtuosity by the singers of the sixteenth century, 
and had a noteworthy influence on the development of musical 
art. One of the most illustrious representatives of this new style 
was Claudio Monteverdi, one of the grandest figures in seven- 
teenth-century art; he opened new horizons for the scope of 
instrumental music in Opera, and was the precursor of our modern 
art in the employment of harmony. In singing he was the most 
authoritative representative of powerful and austere musical 
declamation completely denuded of florid ornamentation. 

However, this recitative style born at the outset of the 
seventeenth century, although inspired by the genius of Monte- 
verdi, could not maintain itself for long under its original forms. 
Arie chiuse were very soon interpolated among the recitatives, 
and from the fusion of the melodic style with the recitative style 
arose the characteristic form of the monologues in which the 
song is a mingling of musical declamation and expressive melody 
arabesqued here and there with passages which, like the volutes 
and florid ornamentations of the baroque style, enrich with 
superb phantasy the grandiose lines of the musical composition. 
Marco da Gagliano, Antonio Cesti, Luigi Rossi and others have 
bequeathed us splendid models of these compositions. 

Alongside of the predominant monodic music, we also find 
an interesting development of polyphonic music in this century. 
The madrigal of the sixteenth century continues its existence in 
the seventeenth, but in a form far simpler and more melodic, more 
ariose. These forms of songs and madrigals, for the most part 
accompanied by the sound of instruments, were frequently em- 
ployed as intermezzi in the operas, and found lodgement, more 
particularly, in those forms of secular art (chamber-music of a 
worldly character) which were called cantatas, executed by one 
or more solo singers and a limited number of musicians, the 


1Angelo Grillo (1608) formulated the innovation still more explicitly by calling it 
“un cantar senza canto, un cantar recitativo.”—Ed. 
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peculiar ornament of sumptuous receptions at the houses of 
lords and princes. The frivolous life of the mundane atmosphere 
of the period is mirrored in these compositions, sometimes replete 
with enchanting grace, with airy passion, sometimes imbued with 
exquisite poetic sentiment; and also in these lighter forms of art, 
bel canto becomes more and more firmly established. 


* me 
* 


Such, then, were the beginnings of the art of bel canto. 

With Alessandro Scarlatti at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and with the divine Pergolesi at the commencement 
of the eighteenth, bel canto truly enters into its period of fullest 
bloom, which continues its uninterrupted upward course until 
Bellini, who marks the final stage in the path of the glorious 
school, and who represents, with his works of purest Italianism, 
a perfect synthesis of all the characteristics of bel canto. This 
author, in his melodies, his recitatives, his declamation, offers 
the expert singer the means of exploiting all the most potent 
effects that the art of bel canto can afford; and human emotions 
find their most powerful medium of expression in these simple 
melodies, in these inspired musical revelations, whereby the 
voice in sovereign supremacy transports the hearer to the limits 
of artistic ecstasy. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











ON THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS IN MYTHS AND 
SCRIPTURES 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


music is of divine origin, and that is to believe that nothing 

is. It comes to such an one as a matter of course that poets, 
philosophers and theologians in all ages and parts of the world 
should have spoken of music as “The Divine Art”; “‘Religion’s 
Handmaid”; “The Voice of God to the soul’’ (Canon Shuttleworth) ; 
“Herald of life to be” (Swinburne); “The Speech of Angels,” nay 
more, “The speech of God Himself” (Charles Kingsley); and 
“sphere-descended maid,” to give, in the words of Collins, an idea 
to be found in the works of many, if not, indeed, most poets. 
Among those who have ears to hear, such passages as the following 
are but the apt expression of a truism. “It is by the odes that 
the mind is aroused. It is by the rules of propriety that the 
character is established. It is from Music that the finish is re- 
ceived” (Confucius, Analects VIII. Legge’s Edition); “I want 
another [harmony] to be used by him when he is seeking to per- 
suade God by prayer; rhythm and harmony find their way into 
the secret places of the soul’ (Plato, Republic, III. 399-403, Jowett’s 
translation); ‘“‘Let us hear a strain of music and we are at once 
advertised of a life which no man has told us of’’(Thoreau); 
“Away, away! thou [music] speakest to me of things which all 
my endless life I have not found, and shall not find” (Jean Paul 
Richter); ““The Master puts into music the thoughts which no 
words can utter, and the description which no tongue can tell” 
(S. A. Barnett); “Music is a power transcending all other means 
of expression of ideals, and of eliciting what is most elevating 
in thought and feeling” (Arthur Watson). The same idea is con- 
spicuous in mythology, Egyptian, Greek and Scandinavian. The 
sons and daughters of the Nile regarded several of their many 
gods as specially interested in music. Their temple chants they 
attributed to the goddess Isis. (The Egyptian Maneros, or fu- 
neral chants, are believed to be the oldest music in existence). 
Osiris also was looked upon as a patron deity of song. In many 
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representations he is accompanied by the nine female singers 
whom the Greeks subsequently transformed into the nine muses, 
just as they transformed Osiris into Phcebus Apollo. Among 
forty-two “‘priestly-books” assumed to be the work of the god 
Thot there are two “Books of the Singer.””’ The god Bes (prob- 
ably a foreign divinity borrowed from Babylonia or Arabia) was 
honoured as presiding especially over dancing, music and the cos- 
mic art—that is, apparently, music on its more secular side. 
The Hellenic peoples personified music in Apollo, who learnt 
his art from the universal god, Pan, and they attributed to it a 
miraculous power over the forces of nature. The Scalds held 
that their music was the gift of Odin or Wodin. Among more 
modern and Christian nations, the nearest approach I can find 
towards claiming a divine origin for specific melodies is in regard 
to the ancient chants known as “Gregorian,” or “Plainsong.” If it 
is not expressly stated that these liturgical strains were made in 
heaven, the language used in regard to them—for instance in 
the Preface to the Altar Hymnal—certainly implies something 
more than a merely human authorship. Nor can it be denied that 
the intensely devotional beauty of at least some examples— 
for instance the traditional music to the sursum corda—smooths 
the way to such a belief. The church historian Socrates, writing 
about A.D. 440, relates that in a vision St. Ignatius saw the 
heavens opened, and heard heavenly choirs praising the Holy 
Trinity in alternate chants, and the venerable father was so 
impressed with this method that he introduced antiphonal singing 
into the church at Antioch—this must have been, of course, 
about the end of the first century. Thus a divine origin is claimed 
for the antiphony of the Christian church, if not for that of the 
Jewish, of the singing in which antiphony was a marked charac- 
teristic. It cannot, however, but strike a musician as strange that 
Ignatius should have recorded the method in which the celestial 
choir sang, and not the music itself. Perhaps he was not musician 
enough to notice, or be able to retain and record, technical details. 
Even if he was, one of the strangest things about dreams, and 
perhaps visions, is the vividness with which on waking one re- 
calls some particulars—often trifling—and the impossibility of 
recalling others. More probably we are intended to understand 
that the heavenly music transcended anything possible to human 
voices or systems of notation. 

As a natural corollary to this conception of the most ethereal 
of arts it came about in the period when myths, and the more 
mythical element in scriptures, had their origin, that not only 
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music in the abstract, but the mechanical means of producing 
it, instruments, were regarded in many instances as of divine 
origin. 

This phenomenon is most conspicuous among the Hindoos, 
Egyptians and Greeks. The former regarded the Vina, to them 
the most charming of all instruments, as having been given to man- 
kind by Sarasvati, the benevolent and kind consort of Brahma. 
Perhaps it should, however, be added that though Sarasvati is 
the generally-accepted guardian of music, the principal God of 
Hindoo music is Nareda, who is represented as playing upon the 
Vina. Music is closely connected with the worship of the Hin- 
doos: the sacred songs in use are said to be traceable to a remote 
antiquity, and some are ascribed to gods. These melodies, or 
“Ragas,” are, or were, supposed to be capable of miraculous effects. 
Some forced men, animals, and even inanimate nature, to move 
according to the will of the singer, an idea characteristic, as al- 
ready shown, of Greek mythology. Others could not be executed 
by any mortal man without the risk of being consumed by flames. 
The singer Naik-Gobaul, who tried to sing a forbidden Raga, 
notwithstanding that he took the precaution of standing up to 
his neck in water in the river Jumna, was consumed by fire. (What- 
ever conclusion may be drawn from the comparison, it is im- 
possible for the student of the Hebrew Scriptures not to 
be reminded by this legend of the triumph of Elijah over the 
priests of Baal, after the twelve barrels of water had been poured 
over his altar. I Kings xviii.) Another Raga had the precisely 
opposite effect—that of calling down rain; and by singing it a 
female singer is said to have saved Bengal from drought and 
famine. 

The Egyptians, as we have seen, had notions in regard to the 
origin of their most ancient melodies similar to those of the Hin- 
doos. And so they had with regard to their favourite instruments. 
The invention of the lyre they attributed to the god Thot—a 
name meaning “Logos” or “Word.” Despite this, they did not, 
according to Apollodorus, dispense in their mythology with the 
conception of natural means, such as might have been adopted 
by a human being. The Nile, receding after a flood, left on its 
banks a dead tortoise. The flesh of the animal being dried and 
wasted by the sun, nothing was left within the shell but sinews 
and cartilages, which, being braced and contracted by desiccation, 
became sonorous when vibrated. Thot, walking along the banks 
of the Nile, happened to strike his foot against this tortoise shell, 
was pleased with the sound it produced, and conceived the idea 
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of the lyre. The earliest lyres, it may be added, were made out 
of the empty shell of a tortoise with strings affixed to it. In 
the temple at Dakkeh is a picture which shows that if the fire- 
god Ptah did not invent the harp at least he played upon it. 
In the earlier ages of their history the Egyptians placed the 
goddess Isis-Hathor (Isis seems to have been especially associated 
with Hathor as a local deity) in an idealistic relation to the tonal 
art. She was, as Ebers tells us, “the holy goddess of love, the 
mighty heavenly mother of the beautiful—filling heaven and 
earth with deeds of benevolence.” But in later times the con- 
ception of her divinity seems to have deteriorated. She became a 
mere muse presiding over dance, sport, song and, I fear truth 
compels one to add, licentiousness. I gather that it was at 
this period that the rope and tambourine were placed in her 
hand as representing “‘the captivating power and joy of love.” 
Flutes are very conspicuous in Egyptian representations of 
orchestras, and for the discovery of this means of producing 
dulcet sounds the children of the Nile thanked the great god 
Osiris. 

As mythology is said to have been introduced to Egypt by 
Thot, and carried therefrom to Greece, one cannot be surprised to 
find that few if any of the instruments in use by the Hellenes 
were regarded as of human origin. The lyre they attributed 
to the same god as the Egyptians, but under a different name— 
Hermes or Mercury.! But with this difference, that, at least in 
some versions, the infant god invented the instrument absolutely, 
that is, without receiving any suggestions from accident or nature. 
And he parted with it to Apollo as recompense for certain bulls 
he had stolen. Apollo, it need hardly be added, was the god of 
the muses, the inventor of the cithar, and shared with the Egyptian 
god Osiris Lhe credit of inventing the flute. The syrinx or “pipe,” 
the prototype of all wind-instruments, is the subject of several 
myths. According to the most popular it was discovered by the 
god Pan—hence its names of Pan’s-pipes, Pandean pipe and Flite 
de Pan. According to others we have to credit Apollo, Linus? or 
Orpheus, with it. It was an instrument of almost universal 
usage—the “fistula” of the Romans, the “koan-tfee”’ of the Chinese, 


; 1] put it thus since Thot is described as the “Egyptian Mercury.’ But there 
seems to me to be a marked difference in the two conceptions. And would it not be 
more accurate to speak of Mercury as the Greek Thot, than the other way about? 


*Though it is said that there can be no doubt as to the actual existence of Linus, 
whom Usher places 1280 B.C., his life is so shrouded in fable and allegory as to be quite 
admissible here. 
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probably the “ugab”’ of the Hebrews, and the “huayra-puhura”’ of 
the Peruvians. 

Turning now to the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures we find 
the same idea directly expressed as regards the designing of a trum- 
pet; and involved in respect to both the designing and making of 
the harp. Thus we shall add two instruments to the heaven- 
sent orchestra, and both of them instruments in use at the pres- 
ent day!!' “The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Make thee two 
trumpets of silver; of a whole piece shalt thou make them” (Num- 
bers x, 1, 2). 

And the many “harpers harping with their harps’’ and the 
angel sounding the last trumpet, in the Book uf Revelation, must, 
of course, have been conceived by St. John as using instruments 
made in heaven, and designed there—unless they were copied 
from those made by men! And surely it is more likely that the 
human instrument-maker was inspired from above, than the 
reverse! Liibke maintains that “Early Christianity assumed the 
garb of the decaying Grecian art,” and Emil Naumann, after 
quoting this passage (History of Music, Cassell’s edition, vol. 1, 
p. 176), goes on to say, “Paintings of this period represent Christ as 
Orpheus, and as the ‘Good Shepherd,’ the prototype of the 
latter being the Greek Hermes, represented as bearing on his 
shoulders a wether. Orpheus, by his sweet sounds, subdued the 
demoniacal and animal creation, and Christ, by His loving gentle- 
ness, overcame the like evil passions in man. The wether borne 
by Hermes symbolises the lost sheep saved from destruction 
in the parable of Christ. Numerous paintings both of Orpheus: 
and Hermes are to be found in the catacombs of the earliest Christ- 
ian communities of Naples and Rome.”’ Obviously then, the early 
Christian church was in full sympathy with the belief that the 
invention and making of musical instruments were among the 
things of which there has been a “‘pattern shown in the mount.” 
There is something of this idea, too, in the words of Montanus, 
the reputed founder, in the second century, A.D., of the sect of the 
Montanists: “I lie here like a lyre that is played by a divine plec- 
trum.” And it is to be found centuries later in the many carvings 
in old abbeys and cathedrals in which musical instruments of 
every kind known at the time are represented as being played by 
angels. A careful examination of a number of such carvings 
shows them to consist chiefly of the harp; rebeck (a bowed string 
instrument brought by the Crusaders from the East, precursor 


1S0 is the Pan’s-pipes, but only, I think, by Punch-and-Judy showmen. 
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the violin); guitar; flute-a-bec (flageolet); cymbal; pipe and 
tabor (generally played by the same performer); bag-pipe; and 
organ. An angel playing a bag-pipe formed part of the ornamenta- 
tion on the crozier presented to William of Wykeham in 1357. 

Like every other great idea, I suppose, this conception of 
musical instruments as among the works which have come direct 
from the hands of the great Architect of the Universe, has not 
wholly lacked opposition. It is strange, however, that the an- 
tithesis should have arisen in only one religion, and, to some of us, 
more strange still that that one should have been Christianity! 
Yet, so far as a very limited acquaintance with comparative re- 
ligion enables me to judge, such has been the case. 

The attitude in this matter of many of the early Fathers, 
notably St. Jerome, need not concern us here, since their objection 
does not appear to have been against instruments as such, or their 
employment in worship, but to certain instruments, particularly 
tabrets and cymbals, on account of their association with lewd 
orgies. And the protests, well known to students of English 
musical history, made about 1150 A.D. by Ailred, Abbot of Ri- 
vaulx, Yorkshire, and by John of Salisbury about the same time, 
were not directed so much against instruments in themselves— 
albeit the good Abbot seems a trifle jealous of them—as against 
their multiplicity, and against musical elaboration, vocal or in- 
strumental. 

The first objection to instruments on principle did not occur 
till a hundred years after the Abbot of Rivaulx penned his diatribe, 
and it appears to have been the chief musical controversy of 
the thirteenth century. Strangely enough, the instrument se- 
lected for attack was that which nowadays is regarded by many 
people as the only one suitable for use in divine worship—the 
organ! 

It cannot be said with certainty when the organ was first 
introduced into churches. In the fourth century it was regarded 
chiefly as a secular instrument, but, according to Cardinal Bona, 
was also used in church. On the testimony of Julianus, a Spanish 
bishop who flourished about 450 A.D., it was not only in use as an 
adjunct to worship in his day, but was quite common. An old 
manuscript known as the Utrecht Psalter, generally supposed 
to be of the fifth or sixth century, indicates the existence of organs 
in England about the same time. It is evident that the King of 
Instruments was enthroned in the “courts of the Lord’s House” 
long before the time of Pope Vitalian to whose action, in the 
year 666 A.D., the installation has by many historians been 
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credited. Despite the imperfections of the early instruments, 
they invariably produced the greatest astonishment, and the 
churches were everywhere ambitious of possessing so efficacious 
a means of attracting crowds of pilgrims and worshippers. 

This appears to have been especially the case in the late tenth 
and succeeding centuries, when organs multiplied not only in 
cathedrals but in parish churches and monasteries. Probably 
it was not the failure, but the success of these instruments which 
led in the thirteenth century to a violent reaction. A powerful 
section of the Roman and Greek clergy protested against the 
use of organs in churches as scandalous and profane. So says 
J.J. Seidel in his work The Organ, published in 1843 (pp. 80-89) and 
much quoted by subsequent writers. I can find no other authority 
for the stateme i, save those who have obviously copied Seidel. 
As regards the Greek church, however, the only doubt that can 
arise is as to the time when instruments were first wholly excluded, 
since the music of the Orthodox church of to-day is entirely vocal, 
and has been so for centuries. Seidel apart, I am unware of any 
historian who gives an account of the beginnings of this policy. 
Antipathy to the organ forms an interesting example of extremes 
meeting: for it is equally characteristic of the Greek church, the 
English Puritans of the seventeenth century (who called the 
instrument “‘a squeaking abomination” and burnt most of those 
in England), and the Scottish Presbyterians who, till the last fifty 
years or so, held the “kist o’ whistles” as absolutely taboo where 
worship was concerned. The small body known as the “Wee 
Frees” do so still, and pride themselves on it. 

Since he is evidently speaking of instrumental music (“‘with- 
out a tongue’’) one wonders whether good old Isaac Walton had 
been listening to some puritan fulmination against organs when 
he wrote: 

Music, miraculous rhetoric! that speakest sense 
Without a tongue, excelling eloquence, 

With what ease might thy errors be excused, 
Wert thou as truly loved as thou’rt abused? 


But though dull souls neglect, and some reprove thee, 
I cannot hate thee, ’cause the Angels love thee. 


1An extraordinary ignorance of matters musical is often betrayed by men of great 
scholarship in other branches of learning. Thus Bingham, in his Christian Antiquities 
(Bk. 8, C. 7-16) asks us to believe that the organ was introduced in 1290, A.D., and 
others have copied the error! 











THE APPROACH TO MUSIC 
By DONALD N. TWEEDY 


“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear!” 


1 


OT long ago there took place at the Cleveland Museum of 
N Art a demonstration of the use of the phonograph in 

teaching school-children to appreciate music. The selec- 
tion employed was the composition by Massenet entitled 
L’Angelus. After the record had been played twice, the teacher 
asked her boys and girls this question: “Children, what did you 
see?”? The answers were various, but the composite impression 
was something like this: “I see a church with a crowd of people 
going in the front door. The bells are ringing the Angelus. I 
go into the church with the rest of the people. A priest is saying 
mass and the congregation sings. Then the bells ring again 
and the service is over.” 

Previous to hearing the record, the children had been shown 
a photograph of Millet’s painting, L’ Angelus, and a poem entitled 
The Angelus had been read to them. In considering the painting, 
the teacher had asked precisely the sort of question she might 
have put with regard to the music. She requested several of 
the children to write upon the black-board an adjective describ- 
ing the attitude of the man and woman Millet painted. The 
completed list contained, among others, the words ‘reverent,’ 
‘devout,’ ‘humble,’ ‘patient,’ and ‘weary.’ But when they came 
to the music, the boys and girls were not asked what it had made 
them feel, nor even what they had heard. They actually had 
put to them the inquiry, “What did you see?”’ and the answer 
came: “I see a church with a crowd of people going in the front 
door.” 

The idea which was thus being inculcated with the best in- 
tentions is one of two popular misconceptions which musicians 
are concerned vigorously to combat. The first concerns the 
what of music, its subject-matter, and furthers the impression 
that music is primarily intended to paint a picture or tell a story. 
The second is that music attains its end through sensuous tonal 
effects working upon the emotions impressionistically, and this 
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explanation of the how of music is commonly accepted, though 
not commonly reduced to these terms, by people who are in- 
different to the fact that the art is pre-eminently one of design. 


II 


Can music paint a picture or tell a story? It is of itself 
practically powerless to employ description. It is unrelated to 
external reality except on those rare occasions when it actually 
reproduces or closely imitates a sound in nature. Sounds are all 
that it can imitate. The forms and colors of nature, the tran- 
scription of human deeds, are alike impossible to music unless 
they can be reduced to or symbolized in sounds. Even then they 
must remain extremely indefinite and impersonal. To give them 
recognizable identity the composer is forced to accompany his 
music with an explanation. 

Composers have sought to imitate nature realistically since 
the beginning of the art of -music. Their devices have been 
ingenious, and most successful in the orchestra, where the timbre 
of an instrument favors the desired illusion. In the orchestration 
of Massenet’s L’ Angelus, for example, real bells are called for; 
in Henry Hadley’s Culprit Fay, the oboist is required to detach 
the reed from his oboe and make it squawk in imitation of the 
crow of a cock; a bass-drum can sound like thunder; and there 
are numerous orchestral imitations of birds, from the famous 
passage in Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony to the renowned 
Forest Scene in Wagner’s Siegfried, but few of these songsters 
can be identified save the cuckoo. Such imitations or reproduc- 
tions of actual sounds in nature are, however, exceptional, a 
point borne out by the fact that they invariably excite surprise. 
Their effect is theatrical and apt to be cheap. They have their 
uses as aids to the hearer’s imagination, already stimulated by a 
title (as in the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony), by the stage spectacle and 
the dramatic text (as in Svegfried), or by a complete story told 
separately in the program (as in The Culprit Fay). So that music 
which would describe, delineate, or illustrate natural events is 
obliged, except in the most obvious instances of “storms” and 
the like, to depend on something outside of music to give the 
listener the proper cue. 

Musicians are agreed that to employ these non-musical aids 
is a legitimate extension of the domain of their art. But because of 
undue exploitation of the program, many people have come to 
think that all music, or at any rate, all music with a title, 
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should have a running commentary. Even when there is no title 
they gratuitously provide one, giving, for example, the name of 
“Moonlight Sonata” to that work which the composer entitled 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia and designated as Opus 27, No. 2—this 
on account of Heaven knows what sentimental legend with regard 
to its inception. 

The trouble here is that “Moonlight” excites the sense of 
sight. Would that people in concert-halls could be persuaded 
from the Hamletian obsession of seeing things in the mind’s eye, 
that audiences would content themselves with audition, that 
listeners would listen! For music is the sole art to stimulate the 
mind and the imagination through the ear alone. So little is this 
realized that those who describe musical compositions in words are 
prone to employ many more adjectives which refer to the visual, 
the tactile, or even the olfactory sense, than to the aural. Thus 
we read of ‘scarlet’ tones, ‘velvety’ tones, or ‘acrid’ tones, but 
indeed the writer is to be condoned rather than criticized, for all 
languages, ancient and modern, are poor at describing sound as 
it seems to the ear. After running the gamut of such words as 
‘soft,’ ‘loud,’ ‘flutey,’ ‘reedy,’ ‘brassy,’ ‘stringy,’ ‘tinkling,’ ‘thun- 
derous,’ ‘hollow,’ ‘diapason,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘clear,’ ‘bell-like,’ ‘muffled,’ 
‘resonant,’ and a few more, one is reduced to onomatopeia. But, 
after all, it is through the ear, not to it, that a work of musical art 
appeals, and it is only because people are so apt to see things in 
music which are not there that they must be begged to incline 
their ears, their ears exclusively, nothing but their ears! 

The things these people see rise up in their imaginations be- 
cause they believe the composer intended to present a concrete idea, 
whereas the very essence of his art is to present the abstract. The 
Dictionary tells us that “the solidity of marble when contemplated 
apart from its color or figure is an abstract conception”; a term 
also applying to “that which symbolically represents to the mind 
something which is not immediately perceived, as an abstract idea 
of a horse, or of France.” In the case of Massenet’s L’ Angelus, 
it is those qualities in the subject which are out of range of imme- 
diate perception which should have been stressed by the teacher. 
Anyone can hear the bells and knows they represent the Angelus. 
What he needs to notice is not that obvious device, but the attempt 
to express, through tones, the abstract qualities of reverence, 
devotion, piety, prayer, and benediction. The bells are an aid 
only as they tend to establish a mood sympathetic to these ideas. 
If they remind us of anything so definite as actual iron bells 
swinging above the rafters of gray stone belfries, or, as in the case 
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of the school-children, of a church with a crowd of people going in 
the front door, they were better suppressed, for there is danger that 
the senses will be preoccupied with the picture to the exclusion of 
the inner significance of the sounds heard. 

This danger is always present when a musical piece is headed 
by a title, especially when the title leads us away from the shadowy 
realm of the abstract to the substantial domain of the concrete 
and the personal. The Angelus is not a bad title for a piece of 
music; it refers to something heard, and heard moreover under 
circumstances which predispose a person who has lived or so- 
journed in Catholic countries properly to interpret its expression in 
art. Nor are such titles as Pierrot, Serenade, To Spring, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Sinfonia Erotica or Farewell, Absence, 
and Return to be objected to, for they refer to characters or 
experiences which are typical in legend, in literature, and in life. 
Little danger of particularization here. 

But let a composer entitle a work The Marble Pillar and he is 
bound to set many of his hearers to imagining particular marble 
pillars, largely because they think they are expected to imagine 
them. Strange to say, no two of these pillars would be alike. 
Some would have Ionic features, some Corinthian; some would be 
bare and upright, others overthrown and covered with creeping 
vines; some would support the pediments of Greek temples, others 
would be such as decorate the front of the local National Bank. 
But while the composer may have been inspired by yet one more 
marble pillar, the music which resulted would be powerless to tell 
his hearers how it looked or where it was. If he wished to do that, 
he would have to append a program-note. All the music can do 
unaided is to convey to those who hear it, through the subtle 
medium of ordered sound, the abstract qualities which the pillar 
possesses: solidity, endurance, simplicity, perhaps aspiration. At 
the very most, it could symbolize, by rising progressions cul- 
minating in melodic or harmonic foliation, the upward thrust of the 
shaft surmounted by its capital, but farther than this in external 
realism it could not go. 

It is, however, precisely because of its limitations in the field 
of narrative or pictorial realism that the art of music is of special 
value in expressing the things which go deeper than speech and 
which, without music, would remain inarticulate. Moreover, 
those limitations are a positive help to the auditor, for the less he 
is reminded of the appearances of things in the natural world, the 
easier it is for him to penetrate, with the guidance of the composer, 
to their inner reality. Realistic in this sense music often is, for 
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it is true to the facts which lie beneath the surface, and can go 
straight to the heart of its subject without the necessity, some- 
times so hampering to painters, sculptors, and authors, of por- 
traying the outward seeming. In form it is as far from nature as 
geometry; in content, especially in emotional content, it is nature 
itself. 

Hence music can express gladness, but not the particular 
gladness of Juliet when Romeo calls beneath her balcony; it can 
express grief, but not the particular grief of King David mourning 
for his son, Absalom; it can express ecstasy, but not the particular 
ecstasy of Isolda yielding up her mortal life to reunite with Tristan 
in eternity. All the particularization comes about through ex- 
traneous means, perhaps a title or a motto, perhaps through 
words which are sung to the very tones themselves. 

We can readily see why human beings have always associated 
music with their festivals, sacred and profane, with all the rites of 
joy or sorrow in which words are apt to make too definite and con- 
crete animpression. For words are tied to finite things; they have 
a thousand everyday associations. But music is not so bound. 
Because it cannot tell a story or paint a picture, because of its 
very universality and impersonality, it is a great consoler in be- 
reavement, a great solemnifier in ceremony, a purifying and spirit- 
ualizing medium whereby we come mystically close, it may well 
be, to things that are divine. 


III 


If it is easier for music than for the plastic arts and for litera- 
ture to penetrate beneath everyday appearance, it is harder for the 
average man to learn how it is done. His difficulty is increased, 
as has been already indicated, by his indifference to the fact that 
the art is pre-eminently one of design. The tonal wine, colored 
with harmony and effervescing with rhythm, intoxicates him. 
He is unconcerned as to its ingredients. There is never any doubt 
but that, given a sufficiently hypnotic rhythm and a welter of 
exotic harmonies, he will be enraptured. He reacts readily to 
tone-quality, whether it be the timbre of a single voice or instru- 
ment or the quality of combinations of these, blended, a thing for 
which there is as yet no word but ‘color.’ (However, since painters 
have borrowed ‘tone,’ musicians may fitly demand a return in 
kind.) ‘Color’ gives many their sole joy in music other than a 
primitive response to itsrhythm. Hence the enormous popularity 
of singers with voluptuous voices, of certain instruments rather 
than others, and of the music of Richard Wagner and Peter 
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Tchaikovsky. Trust man since the Fall of Adam to pay tribute to 
what is sensuously beautiful, to the neglect of his reason. The ele- 
ment in music which appeals to the reason, and which at the same 
time favors and facilitates the expression of abstract ideas, is the 
element of design. Any attempt to correct through education 
the prevalent misconceptions of what music expresses and how 
it compasses its artistic task must deal in some way with the 
structure of music. 

In this connection, it may be helpful to compare the technical 
processes of the tonal art with those of the other arts with which 
it is closest allied. They are, not painting, nor literature, but 
architecture and the purely decorative arts, such as the art of the 
medieval maker of stained glass or the Oriental weaver of rugs and 
textiles. In general structure, a piece of music is like a building, 
except that it exists in time, not space, and its materials are tones, 
not stones. In detail, it is like decorative art, repeating and vary- 
ing its patterns in a fashion so similar as to be striking. Take, for 
example, a simple folksong: 
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In general structure this song is like a building with exactly 
similar lateral wings (measures 1-4 and 7-10), and with a higher 
portion, the ‘climax’ (measures 5-6) in the centre. It might be 
sketched thus: 
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There are literally thousands of musical compositions, from the 
old Aria da Capo to the modern Symphony, which are built on just 
this fundamental plan. 

In detail, there are tonal patterns repeated and varied, both 
rhythmic and melodic. The rhythmic pattern of measures 1-2 is 
repeated in measures 3-4, and of course in 7-8 and 9-10; that of 
measure 5 is repeated in measure 6. The melodic pattern of 
measures 1-2 is slightly varied in measures 3-4, and the concluding 
four measures are the same as the first four; the melodic pattern of 
measure 5 is repeated two tonal steps higher in measure 6. 
Graphically, for the entire scheme, we have something like this: 


The similarity in detail to the patterns in an Oriental rug is plain. 
Both kinds of art employ what artists term ‘pure design.’ 

It is easy for the eye to recognize repetition and variation in 
linear design. There being hardly anything made by the hand 
of man which does not exhibit it, the eye becomes experienced in 
its perception; and Nature, while her individual creatures differ, 
repeats her patterns ad infinitum in flower, in leaf, in cloud, in 
wave, in beast andin man. But the ear is not sofavored. Though 
birds sing the same snatches of song over and over again, there is 
scarcely another example in the natural world of repetition of any 
given arrangement of sounds, for the recurrent plash of surf on the 
shore or the incessant ticking of a clock are but senseless iteration. 
It is because of our untrained ears that we have difficulty in 
following the development of a piece of musical design. 

Another factor involved is that of memory. Ina linear design, 
the eye can take in the complete work at a glance, or can pass back 
and forth at will from one part to another; it does not have to re- 
member. When music is being played, however, its measures come 
upon us and are away again with the fleeting seconds of time. 
In vain we say to them, with Goethe, Verweile, doch, du bist so 
schén! We are thus obliged to educate our ears not only to per- 
ceive tonal patterns, but to impress them upon the memory, so 
that when they recur, as they are sure to, the mind may greet 
them again with recognition. 

What should be, then, the task of the teacher who desires to im- 
part, with whatever means, a real understanding and appreciation 
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of the art of music to pupils who will be average listeners’? It 
should be, first, to stimulate their imaginations to a search for 
the underlying conception of a piece of music, remembering that 
this conception cannot be anything but abstract; and then to train, 
as diligently and thoroughly as possible, the ears of their pupils to 
distinguish and identify tonal patterns, which are the elements of 
musical design. This means work, hard work, and is not to be 
undertaken lightly by those who have mere good intentions to- 
ward music. No substantial improvement in popular taste can 
be expected, moreover, till it is realized that music is not a narra- 
tive or descriptive art, nor, on the other hand, an art meant 
simply to enthrall and ravish with the hypnotism of its rhythm 
and the intensity of its color. 

Serious and sincere musicians must ever be anxious that the 
physical body of their art shall not obscure its mind and spirit. 
The physical body is in this case, as always, that which appeals 
primarily to the senses alone, as the pulsations of rhythm or the 
tints of tones, single and combined. The mind in music is its 
structure and design. The spirit is the abstract conception which 
lies behind design, color, and rhythm, and moulds them to its 
own expression, however incomplete. 








MUSICAL SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY 
By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


I seek to speak, the very enormity of the offenses must grow 

in blackness and the paradox of my position immediately 
become more bewildering and indefinable. For, we are about to 
arraign the shirt-sleeve diplomats of music upon the charge of 
debasing art; we are to expose the great public as scandal-hungry 
minions, head-to-head in whispered debate over the private of- 
fenses of human beings, who happen to be artists, scampering 
avidly to see what they would have refused to hear, sans the said 
salaciousness; we are to inquire into the psychology of the state of 
journalistic affairs which headlines Caruso’s jewel-robbery and 
ignores his most artistic performances—ignores it by properly 
burying the two inches of the frightened music critic; we are to 
judge if the situation is untenable or if there is buried in the 
maze of yellow-tented side-shows, the maneuvering principle for 
art-colonization and proselytism. 

Where the divinity of Art ends and the human sphere begins, 
is the boundary line of our discussion. The classicist insists 
upon the independence of the musical performance; the compo- 
sition is sufficient unto itself, without the interposition of meddling 
hand of human suggestion; the composer reacted to a flood of 
divine inspiration: the score is the result, the score which from 
thenceforth is to be separated and removed to the temple of 
the gods, unparented and solitary in the cold, rarified atmosphere 
of creation. Moreover, when that same score is interpreted by 
orchestra and conductor, all human frailty must be effaced lest 
the solemn purpose and sermon of the creative impulse be inter- 
rupted, nullified or changed in spirit. . . . From the attitude of 
the ultra-conservatives, this definition is suggested: The Voice 
has spoken, let the world listen. 

But at the nether poles are brick-batted heathen, who, living 
outside the temple of art, are sufficiently secure in their own 
state of blind ignorance and superstition that they laugh at the 
rites of the inner sanctum and never seek the quietude and soul- 
stirring atmosphere of music. Should a disciple of harmony sing 
of the enchantment of a newly born creation of symphony or 
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opera or song, the rushing heathen at the gate, passes by, without 
heed to the summons, unmindful of the joy of attending, uncon- 
scious of the ecstacy if he would only listen. The busy world 
goes meddling pell-mell about its affairs, vaguely aware that in 
the sphere of music are some indulgences. While the name of a 
Rockefeller is carved in the attentions of the multitude for the 
sound it brings of coin that rings; while the name of a Marconi 
or an Edison more decently gain a place for the utility of what 
they have created; while a score of panderers to rhythmic sound 
of syncopation stand for music, and a score of debased mentalities 
rich in sensual phrases and unclean situations stand for literature, 
the names of the mighty of fine art within the temple are unknown 
to the mass. (So be it, amen, chorus the classicists in their sacred 
circle.) Yet when a priest of the temple fails in his duties or falters 
in his code, or wears an outlandish attire or is named heir to a 
fortune, instantly the universe flames with the fact and the 
artist becomes for the nonce a world figure. What matters 
the thing he may have done in music—that is of no moment 
beside “the thing I heard to-day—he did this and this: abso- 
lutely, and they say that she is going to—yes, indeed, there’s 
no question about it.” The halls are now packed with curiosity 
seekers who would see what they would not have heard sans 
the salaciousness. 

Between the attitude of the classicist and the dispenser of 
scandalous facts of the musician is the whole universe; yet is 
there no connection between the two factions? Must the classicist 
remain in the immured solitariness of the temple, and must the 
great wide world go moving about its business without any com- 
munion with the art? That is the question of this discussion, 
which I shall attempt to answer at the close. However, the 
main business of what is written is to arraign the shirt-sleeve 
musical diplomats for crimes (which at the outset I confess to 
be a party to) and to expose the scandal-mongering minions with 
their heads together whispering of the private affairs of so-and-so 
and whose-who in yellow journalism. 

There is a certain young woman who moved from Italy where 
she had none too mighty a success. She came to America and sang. 
Her fate was such that her voice made not the slightest impres- 
sion upon the impresarios of the Metropolitan, the Boston, the 
Chicago Opera Companies. Nor would the enthroned conserva- 
tives of the motion picture emporium consent to pay her a miser- 
able hundred dollars for seven times two performances a day... . 
The moment arrived when Galli-Curci was engaged for the Chicago 
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forces, at the earnest insistence of one who knew how to use 
the past in the present, and the voice startled thelisteners. It 
was no better than it had been when she was refused. But a 
Chicago newspaper man wrote of the romantic career of this 
frail woman, refused, refused, refused and instantly all who had 
found her to be “not desired” rushed to sign her. But it was too 
late. She had been bought for a term of years by the Chicago 
Opera Association . . . and now she sings for everybody who 
didn’t want her, everybody paying dearly. 

The point to be taken from the Galli-Curci incident is in a 
remark I made to the diva, some months before her historic New 
York debut. Said I, “Madame, do not worry about the New 
York critics. They are only human. They are carried off their 
feet by the wave of romantic interest which has attached itself 
to your person. They will see you as the heroine of this human 
drama, and though you sing your worst (which is a pleasure I 
can assure you) and not your best (which is an experience) they 
will lavish upon you the most efficacious superlatives and adjec- 
tives in their thesaurus.” To continue with the making of our 
point, I was in the subway one evening when I heard this typically 
New Yorkese conversation: “Say, that woman Galli-Curtzie 
must be some lady, huh. Hear she’s getting a divorce and being 
sued for all kinds of things. Look at the articles about her, 
but how can she do it, for she doesn’t look very pretty. . . . Must 
be her personality that gets her the attention. But anyway 
I’m going over to the Hippodrome to see her. I suppose every- 
body ought to see her that gets the chance.” 

Galli-Curci’s phenomenal success is due to her earlier failures. 
If she had been engaged to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
at the outset, on the result of her first audition there, she would 
not have been Galli-Curci. She would have just been a good 
coloratura soprano like half a dozen others. It was the dramatic 
element in her human affairs which gave her this setting. I am 
personally grateful to the shake of fate’s dice which brought this 
woman to fame and fortune, for there are some kinds of human 
suffering which deserve to be rewarded. 

However, the Galli-Curci incident is a pleasant affair. It 
reads like the story of the fairy-tale books; the poor little suffering 
creature is awarded a pleasant climax, and they all lived happily 
ever afterward (though it happens in this case that they didn’t). 

A certain manager of artists who shall be nameless in our 
discussion, deliberately set out to blacken the name of one of 
the sopranos who was to come under his management. She was 
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still in Europe; this manager adroitly forced cable and other 
despatches to America which were swallowed ravenously by the 
yellow press of America. It told of scandalous behavior on the 
part of this lady. When she arrived at Quarantine, the boat 
was crowded with reporters. No international diplomat ever 
received such an aggregation of so-called journalists. The artist 
all unknowing talked of her affairs, and everything she said or 
did was interpreted by the interviewers with a spicy intonation. 
Her New York debut was oversold, and up to the time of the 
review the day afterward, not a word had been said of her art— 
not a word more than had been said of thousands of others who 
played to empty or papered houses. . . . I can still see that 
manager in his office, at the time that the first cable despatches 
engaged the attention of the New York papers. He was puffing 
on a big, black, juicy cigar, and there was a smile upon his face 
which was utterly disgusting to me. 

Take the case of the famous Lina Cavalieri. When she was 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House, the newspapers wanted 
the pictures of her famous collection of jewelry; then they wanted 
the stories of how they were procured; from this to that—and 
soon the beautiful Lina was the subject of discussion in every 
café, saloon, barroom, street corner. It aroused the ire of 
hundreds of old Russian and Italian families; it stirred up bad 
blood. 

What does the public know of Mary Garden’s art? I mean 
what does the real public know of it? I am not referring now 
to the mere handful of understanding souls. I even go into the 
audiences at the opera, and watch the orchestra and balcony 
patrons and hear their whispered remarks. What made “Zaza” 
the sensational success in New York and on the Metropolitan’s 
tour, if not the rumored naughtiness of the powderpuff in the 
hands of Geraldine Farrar? Grand opera suddenly developed its 
first-row baldheads, and the “prompt” was given all kinds of 
inducements to sell his place of vantage. What does the great 
public know of Geraldine Farrar’s art? Is it not a combination 
of baseball parentage, royal intrigues and romantic episodes cul- 
minating in marriage, with a liberal dosage of motion-picture 
sensationalism and a faint dash of ‘““—and oh yes, you know she 
is a singer.” 

With all the Caruso prestige and art, with all the magnificence 
of his voice, what did Caruso stand for, as far as the multitudes 
are concerned? I once had the temerity to call to Mr. Caruso’s 
attention the amazing fact, that historic as he was, unprecedented 
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as he was in musical annals, he met the most limited public imagin- 
able. His opera devotees! His record devotees! There is not a 
vaudeville headliner who could not far surpass him in numbers of 
those who had heard and met him. We in music did not need 
to be told of Caruso, but what do you suppose the people out in 
the field connected with him? It is stated in a few terms: vast 
salary; jewel-robberies; marriage with a beautiful young woman 
much his junior, whose father according to newspaper gossip, 
objected to the match; unconventional liver; father of a little 
girl named “Gloria; big income-tax payer; “‘Pagliacci’’ sob- 
laugh aria; Italian very sick, dying, dead. 

When, some years ago, a stupid woman, seeking to bring 
herself to publicity through a connection with the immortal! tenor 
concocted the vicious lie of the monkey-house incident, Caruso 
found himself not in the begrudged two inches of the music-critic, 
but on the first page with the other sensations of the day. In 
order to break through the indifference of the arts-department 
of the paper, one must either go in for sports or make news items. 
Thus the opera of “Carmen” always a joy to the listeners, always 
a matter of interest for its interpretations, goes on year after 
year with the little formal bits in the music department—until 
suddenly it leaps upon the first pages of newspapers across the 
continent. Why? Had a wonderful new artist been discovered? 
Had the opera authorities made some changes in the settings or 
the score? No! Farrar slapped Caruso’s face and almost knocked 
him over. She had forgotten she was in the opera and not acting 
for the screen version of “Carmen.” 

Albert Wolff, the French composer, collaborator of Maurice 
Maeterlinck in the operatic “Blue Bird,’ managed to elude the 
newspapers until somebody started the joke that the two had 
engaged in a friendly bout and Maeterlinck had bestowed upon 
Wolff a very noticeable black eye. Instantly Wolff was in the 
hands of the shirt-sleeve diplomats and the disturbed orb of 
vision was far more illuminating than all the mystic music of 
the opera, or all the mastery of his conducting. Which reminds one 
of the arrival of Montemezzi in America. That the distinguished 
composer of ““L’Amore dei tre ré” had landed in America, was not 
under “Music Notes” in more words than are in this sentence. 
But it so happened that on Montemezzi’s ship was another 
celebrity who was surrounded by the reporters, and found him- 
self the following day, in newspapers all over the United States 
in the biggest headlines. That other celebrity was Carpentier, 
prize-fighter of France! The same gentleman has aided the 
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cause of music, strange as it may seem. I mean the prize-fighter. 
Let me explain the circumstances. I was to have an evening 
devoted to the music of Gustave Charpentier, composer of 
“Louise.” I was to deliver a paper on him. It had been so 
advertised. In the subway train, this conversation was over- 
heard between two overly dressed young men: “Yap, I’m going 
over there. That guy Isaacson is delivering a speech that gets me. 
I’ve always wanted to know more about that champ.” “Righto, 
that guy Carpentier is some boxer—betcher he licks Dempsey.” 

Godowsky had to “get lost,”’ for the multitude to get a grip 
on his name; Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, sang several years 
in America without making the slightest impression upon the 
American millions, until one fine day he was held up by the immi- 
gration authorities on a charge preferred by a woman not his wife— 
Baklanoff sprang into fame over night; Kreisler had to be “found 
out” as an Austrian to become a popular unpopular figure, and 
other artists had a similar experience. Americans paid more com- 
pliments of paying attention to Germans éspecially if interned as 
dangerous enemy aliens than they had ever done before the war: 
Dr. Muck with all his immortal performances never knew how 
his name would at last become part of the vocabulary of all 
America, where once it was mouthed by a few thousands or so. 

At this point, I am tempted to digress for a moment, to tell 
a little story of the way in which highly patriotic Americans 
showed their love of country, by chastizing dead German com- 
posers. It happened in one of the largest towns near New York 
City. I was giving one of my community concerts, and our pro- 
gram included along with other composers the music of Liszt, 
Brahms, Schubert and Schumann. I was to deliver as a lecture 
“Face to Face with Liszt.”! In fact it had been so advertised. 
As the artists and myself entered the hall, we found it crowded to 
the doors. The reception committee seemed very uncomfortable 
as they shook hands with me. I observed it, and, being frank, 
asked the reason. One of the ladies said that the Mayor and the 
Ladies’ Patriotic Committee had had a meeting that afternoon and 
a protest had been made about my concert-program. They did 
not like to say what it was, but the Mayor himself was going to 
tell me, as diplomatically as he could. The Mayor was a nice, 
red-faced Scotch American, who had made his little fortune in 
something which had nothing to do with the arts. Said the 
Mayor: ‘“‘Mr. Isaacson, we do appreciate what you are doing for 
our city, and we don’t want you to misunderstand us. The 


1From the author’s book “Face to Face with Great Musicians” —Ed. 
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Ladies Committee and myself met to-day, and we see that you 
are going to talk about ‘Litz’—(he pronounced it that way)— 
“and it being the war, it seems out of place.” I was relieved to 
hear that this was all.—I was beginnng to fear I was to be arrested 
asa German spy. “That’s alright Mr. Mayor,” I said, “Is there 
anything else you object to?” He assured me warmly, that there 
was nothing, that the rest of the program was in keeping with 
their ideals. So I said: “I will abide by your wishes, Mr. Mayor. 
Suppose I substitute ‘Face to Face with Schubert’ and eliminate 
the Liszt numbers for those of Beethoven?” The Mayor was 
profuse in his appreciation, and introducing me to the audience he 
was eloquent when he showed how for patriotic reasons “‘Litz” 
had been eliminated and instead Mr. Isaacson would read his 
‘Face to Face with Schubert.” 

This shows how misapprehensions can upset a whole modicum 
of Mayoral dignity; but down in Ocean Grove, when John McCor- 
mack was scheduled to sing in the Auditorium, one of the deacons 
looked at me over his silver spectacles and snapped peevishly 
“But I hear he drinks!” And when a distinguished organist 
was to have played at the same place, the contract was ordered 
cancelled by the Board of Deacons, because it had been rumored 
that the said artist was an inveterate cigarette smoker! 

It is not only the outside public that whispers its scandal 
of the artists of whom they would otherwise be totally oblivious. 
The musical fraternity is guilty in a larger sense of the same 
uprighteousness. Even the concert-audiences often gather for 
reasons which, under analysis, are most absurd and inartistic. 
Take the cases of Prokofieff, Ornstein, de Pachmann, d’Alverez, 
Cyril Scott, Nyredghazi, Ysaye, etc. 

The shirt-sleeve musical diplomats let out that Paderewski 
carried a car-load of shirts. If the cuff of the shirt is too stiff, 
it interferes with Paderewski’s playing; if it is too soft it is most 
annoying; one laundress in New York learned the secret, so 
Paderewski carried a car-load of shirts—he felt safer that way. 
It sounds utterly ridiculous, but that story has interested thou- 
sands in Paderewski. It is a strange way to create musical 
interest—on a shirt-cuff. The idyosyncracies of artists always 
have been a favorite means of arousing musical attention. The 
Polish patriot objected to people moving in the lobby during the 
concert; he had a peculiar way of testing his keys; the slightest 
deviation in the action of the piano was sufficient to throw him 
into a stupor; he would never allow people on the stage because 
it made him dreadfully nervous. 
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In a middle western city, dePachmann forced a young musician 
sitting near the piano to smell his handkerchief in full view of the 
audience, and the next day, dePachmann had the largest notices 
ever given a musician, with the handkerchief incident played up 
in the heading and the playing played down in the bottom of the 
stories! Rosenthal (Moritz) never used a pronoun in referring to 
himself; it was always “Rosenthal wants this, Rosenthal is not well”’ 
etc.—and that was used to Rosenthal’s personal disadvantage but 
the box-office’s advantage. Young Beryl Rubinstein once absent- 
mindedly walked out with a pipe in his mouth—you should 
have read the papers next day. But anyway Lady Henry in 
Oscar Wilde’s “Picture of Dorian Gray” says, “Pianists are so 
romantic.” 

I could go on for lengths on details of what has been said in 
the past of artists, details which lifted the singers and players 
into a universal popularity. But a listing of the actual stories is 
not so much my business of the moment as an analysis of 
the conditions. 

It is human nature to respond to the little intimate accounts 
of the artist. People like to learn the secrets, like to feel on 
personal terms with the great of the earth. Americans in particu- 
lar want to know “people”—not artists. The liking for gossip 
is inborn in all of us. We decry the habit of the newspapers 
to talk scandal, yet the first thing a group of artists at luncheon 
do, is to pick this or that one to pieces, to tell how he’s become 
mixed up with her, and she’s thrown him over, and it is said that 
so-and-so is engaging a new manager, and is off with the old. 
We are all alike. The President of the United States and the 
President of France arrange a conference, and half an hour is 
spent in talking ‘“‘persons” while the affairs of the world wait. 
The conservative musical commentators who say “let us have 
art undefiled by intimacies” break their own rule over and over. 
When they are supposed to be passing their comment on the 
performance of the new prima donna and the first hearing of the 
revived opera, they go into a long string of anecdotes of Patti, 
Grisi, Nillson; they remember how deReszke walked across the 
stage, and Dr. Damrosch conducted with a more impassioned 
baton; it is said that this new prima donna hails from a family 
of the poorest rank, how she was more worried about her affairs 
atithe hotel, it seemed, than about the stage-business—“her mat 
skin contrasted with her raven hair, and she stood a statuesque 
figure of old Brazil”. . . Some of our best critics are most gifted 
with the old women’s habit of gabbing. 
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There is a sad note in this whole array of information. If 
it were perhaps commendable in the populace to lavish upon 
the distraught Galli-Curci the praises and gold which would heal 
her wounds, what are we to say of the habit of the nation to 
gouge upon the failings of the temperamental artist and overlook 
his art? Why should the seemingly intelligent purveyors of news 
so misuse their journalistic opportunities as to feed upon such 
tainted meat as they can claw from the affairs of art? Think of 
the state of mind which would overlook all the exquisite opportu- 
nities of an operatic season, and seize hungrily upon bits of gossip 
and garbage-pail offerings! Even far more indefensible is the front 
of the manager who seeks to bait just such fish, the manager who 
builds around his artist the erotic or suggestive atmosphere which 
smiles upon front-page tidbits. I see no difference between the 
musical manager or press representative or musician who permit 
the development of morbid or vulgar personalities in the public 
mind—and the worst example of the burlesque, vaudeville and 
motion picture promoters. In fact, when one considers it, one can 
more quickly condone with the movie magnate than the musical 
offender. In the one case there is merely entertainment, in the other 
is art. In the words of Sir Roger deCoverley, “‘it were easier to 
excuse the low person than the man of parts who goes astray.” 

And here I would make one of my points; a theory which I 
have about the whole situation. 

If the American public wishes to feed upon personalities, 
if the American audience likes to know people, likes to make 
friends, likes to call the favorites by nicknames, first names, 
phrases why not satisfy the yearning in a decent way? The 
baseball champions are lovingly called by their first names and 
cognomens. It is “Christy” and “Tris” and “Tex” and “Babe.” 
The popular candidates in politics have been those who are inti- 
mates of the crowd. It was “Teddy” Roosevelt, but it has never 
been anything but Woodrow Wilson. It was “Old Abe” Lincoln 
but only William McKinley. It was “Uncle Joe” Cannon but 
only Elihu Root. It is easy to detect differences, 

The way in which Roosevelt became a man of the crowd never 
detracted from his dignity, his power, his influence. In fact, 
through his very connections with the populace, he strengthened 
his virtues and his following. There is nothing debasing in 
good, clean fellowship and friendship. Intimacy only brings 
contempt when it exposes the baser side. That adage is all 
wrong “Familiarity breeds contempt”—I can’t agree with it. For, 
the better you know the decent people, the more you love them. 
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The man up there on the pedestal may hold your respect, but 
respect is only a passive, inactive quality, while love is a dominant, 
active quality. You may respect the man but you cannot shout 
about him, as you do about the one you adore. 

What I am driving toward is this statement: If the people 
really prefer to know the artists and can so be drawn toward 
the art, let us supply that innate craving! Only, let us supply 
healthy, respect-producing material, in preference to the vulgar, 
scavenger-information. 

Therefore, as I stated at the beginning, being a party to 
the crimes which are condemned by the ultra-conservatives of 
art—those who hold that nothing shall be added to the performance 
itself-——that the music is the all-in-all and loses dignity when 
frills or fancies are added; therefore, let me explain myself. Long 
ago, I sensed the attitude of the great wide public toward music. 
Long ago, I tried in a hundred ways with hundreds of people 
individually, ways and means of interesting those foreign to the 
concert-hall, in concerts. The concert as such held no attrac- 
tion. The artist as such held no attraction. The music as such 
held no attraction, but the human elements in the music and the 
artists did arouse the response of the novice. 

If the two young ladies who are trying to decide what to do 
with their Saturday afternoon and the two dollars and war tax 
apiece they possess (in addition to carfare) are in a predicament— 
I should like to turn them to the concert-hall. If they must 
have somebody they can “‘adore,”’ let it be the singer instead of the 
comedy star. If they must have something to talk about and to 
feast their romantic minds upon, let it be the slavish career which 
has held this brilliant young artist—the struggles through which 
he has passed, the things he is seeking to accomplish with his 
music. Let them have their human information, let them know 
the human tragedies and comedies and adventures which are 
wrapped up in the music upon the program. If the art-temple 
needs some sort of shirt-sleeve diplomacy to get the crowds, 
let it be uplifting matter and not the confabs of the saloon. 

If the newspapers say that news is what they want of music 
and musicians, make the news—but don’t let the information be 
morbid and scandalous. Let it be something decent and healthy. 
There is news aplenty of the latter order. In place of the monkey- 
house incident, there could be told how Caruso refused to pre- 
cipitate a calamity in an operatic situation, by declining an offer 
to sing (his appearance would have ruined the competitive impres- 
sario, his friend). In place of the Zaza powder-puff story, there 
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could be told how Farrar picked a young man, one Edgar Schofield 
and by giving him a chance on tour, instantly made an American 
singer famous. In place of the Cavalieri jewels, there could be 
published the account of how she won the love of all Paris, when 
she appeared in the simplest of black gowns, the jewels carried 
behind her by a servant, to prove that simplicity made her far 
more interesting. 

Cast the pearls of human information about artists, compo- 
sers, living and dead before the multitude and do not think that 
it is lessening the purity of great art, if by so doing the stage is 
set for the performance with listeners out front. For instance, 
if a man has come because he has acquired a genuine respect for 
the violinist, through accounts he has read of him, does that in 
anyway hurt the violinist’s performance? Does it not mean, 
instead, that the notes of the violin will fall upon a soil favorable 
and interested? During the war I used to say in defence of 
my plan of humanizing the ink-printed names of programmed 
composers, the following: “Now if you read a letter from a boy 
at the front, it may be interesting. But if by any chance you 
had met him sometimes, could remember how he looked, how 
he talked—what a different, sensation that reading would give 
you! So with the music of Chopin or Beethoven. If you under- 
stand the personalities of those men—not how or where they 
studied or what technical plans they had in mind—but rather 
the human lives they led, so that you can sympathize, struggle 
with, suffer with, laugh with them—then the music becomes a 
more human document for you to hear.” 

I have followed this practice; herein are my offenses; I have 
brought the dead and living composers and artists into the circle 
of the novice’s acquaintainship. I have introduced the masters 
to the young man and woman, and the young man and woman 
have seen what the masters looked like—how they talked, how 
they walked, what they had been hoping for—and when the 
music of those masters was played, the new young man and woman 
listened with a sense of ownership. George Sand once remarked 
toward the end of her life, “Now, when I hear a fine composition, 
I imagine it not written by somebody else; I feel a partial owner- 
ship in the work of art, because I know the one who composed it.” 

When we speak of “people” we talk of the crowd outside, and 
the poor “‘people” must stand the whippings we give them. We 
condemn the “people”’ because they whisper ear-to-ear and head- 
to-head the scandal-offerings and pay no attention to the art that 
is in the background. We do not forget that the newspapers 
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which print such rubbish are more responsible and though the 
editors fall upon the excuse “‘we are giving the people what they 
want” that is not so at all. The people take what is given to 
them. And the position for a decent journalist to take is this: “I 
will give the people what they ought to get—what I think is 
the best.” 

There is a place even for shirt-sleeve diplomats in music. 
But the shirt-cuffs must be clean. 

Let us deal in personalities if it will help to draw the larger 
crowd to fine art, but let us use the sort of publicity which will 
not put a stench in the nostrils of decent people. It is quite 
possible and within the province of the radically conservative 
builders of culture to give the novices among art patrons, a running 
start. Yes, I have been guilty of this sort of shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy. I show Beethoven in his dirty torn yellow waistcoat; 
Mendelssohn as a petted boy; Mozart as a wonder-child never 
growing up; Tschaikowsky as going into melancholia over his 
hypochondriac tendencies... Gluck is there reaching over the 
dining-table, his manners boorish; Saint-Saéns is indulging him- 
self by running away from Paris; old Lalo is growing older in his 
disappointments, sitting in the sun on a public park bench;— 
humans, personalities all. 

Here are our artists—Godowsky arguing with his daughter 
about the movies in which she would star; Kreisler discussing the 
maid with his wife, who tells him he’s late for dinner; Caruso 
modelling in clay his favorite character, “Eleazar” in “La Juive’’; 
Walter Damrosch lovingly poring over his father’s momentos; 
Gerarldine Farrar studying the history of art and hoping she may 
leave behind her something other than the memory of a voice; — 
humans all, personalities all. 

What shall we call it?.... Will Musical Art permit 
yellow journalism to continue its condescending attitude to- 
ward musical news, or the scandal-mongering minions to whisper 
head-to-head of scandal? 








MUSICAL EDUCATION 
By HARLOW GALE' 


paring the arts among themselves, it will help to clarify our 

subconscious or implied mental processes if we write out our 
table of esthetic ideas and emotions in their relative value order. 
Not that perhaps any such tables of art values would altogether 
agree. But they would doubtless have enough in common to 
greatly aid a mere verbal dispute. If the disputants took the 
trouble to trace the genesis and evolution of our instinctive and 
acquired emotions, they could come to more agreement than the 
mere catalog of the intuitionists. Something lixe the following 
list, then, can help to objectify our latent criterion of art dis- 
cussions: 


[: estimating the esthetic value of any work of art, or in com- 


A TaBLeE or PsycnoLocicaL AESTHETIC VALUES 


Nobility, grandeur, peace. 
Purity, serenity, genuineness. 


Ethical struggle, self-control, victory. Imagination 
Grace, sweetness, loveliness. Ideas and Emotions 
Love ecstacy, longing, dreamy sadness. of Art 


Friendship, sympathy, hope. 
Strength, joy, gladness. ] 


Decoration, embellishment. 
Accomplishment, success. 


Imitation, custom, propriety. Instincts 
Novelty, curiosity, excitement. > of 
Admiration, praise, beating. Nature. 
Display. 





Jealousy, passion, revenge. 


In connection with some such table, let us make a modern 
psychological application, in terms of the value of the feeling 
element attached to our ideas instead of the compartmental 
‘faculty,’ of Ruskin’s ‘Definition of Greatness in Art’ in his 
famous ‘Modern Painters’:—‘“‘That art is greatest which con- 
veys to the mind of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, the 
great < number of the greatest ideas; and I call an idea great 
in proportion as it is received by a higher faculty of the mind, 


1Reprinted by permission from ‘The Pedagogical Seminary,’’ December, 1917. 
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and as it more fully occupies, exercises and exalts the faculty by 
which it is received.”” Applying this practical test to music, let 
us recall how the former ‘Musical Sense,’ which has survived with 
the old intuitional philosophy as the foundation of even such 
valuable and stimulating books as Edmund Gurney’s Power of 
Sound, has vanished, like the ‘Moral Sense,’ into many and more 
tangible components. Thus an analysis of the very complex art 
of music results in such elements as: 

Rhythm, tempo, accent, dynamics, tone quality, melody, 
harmony, contrast, similarity, variety, repetition, 
biographical and historical associations with the composer 

and with the listener, 
mutual influence with dancing, painting, poetry and the 
drama. 


When, now, one comes to compare the teaching of music 
with the other arts, as literature, e.g., it is distressing to see how 
the lower esthetic values preponderate. This condition is due 
to the teachers of music having learned an instrument rather 
than the literature of music. As an example, a census of some 
500 teachers of music in a city of 300,000 people gave only about 
twenty per cent. who had become known to a constant attendant 
at all concerts for many years. And, of these 100 known music 
teachers, only about twenty had proved that they knew enough 
good music to give a recital program. This situation, too, where 
there was the stimulus of a symphony orchestra, a chamber-music 
society, several choral clubs and music schools, and a University 
department of music. Thus the great mass of teachers, absorbed 
in the difficulties of their instruments, seldom rose higher in 
esthetic emotions than accomplishment. 

Such musicians are on the literary plane of elocutionists, 
displaying themselves and their organs, rather than the higher 
values of art works. Occasionally, of course, the average music 
teacher will chance to play a Bach fugue, a Beethoven sonata, 
a Schubert impromptu, a Chopin waltz, a Schumann Triumerei, 
or a Brahms intermezzo; but this is usually because he was taught 
a stray art-work amid the customary round of studies and display 
pieces. But even the higher elements in these sporadic good works 
are not apt to be brought out in comparison with works found and 
studied on one’s own initiative. This elocutionary plane in mu- 
sicians is further intensified by the commercial motives and values, 
which should be the least stimulus in art, being more prominent 
in music than in any of the other arts. Outside of society’s 
triflers with music, the great mass of music students begin to 
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give lessons as soon as possible to pay for their own lessons or 
for spending money. 

Like the older-fashioned school and college curriculums, the 
present musical repertories are still passed down mostly by custom 
and imitation. While the comparatively narrow range of con- 
cert and recital programs shows the tyranny of imitation and 
tradition, so interesting psychologically, it is depressing in the 
preponderance of display, curiosity, novelty and accomplishment. 
Imitation cannot lead to very high emotions. To be sure, literary 
courses have their somewhat stereotyped ‘Whan that Aprille with 
his shoures soote,’ ‘She was a vision of delight,’ ‘Weary of myself 
and sick of asking,’ ‘Little thinks in the field yon red-cloaked 
clown,’ ‘All’s well with the world,’ and ‘Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht 
uns hinan.’ Yet literary students get vastly wider and higher 
knowledge of the context of these classics than musical students 
do of their occasional classic. What a shallow imposter we would 
brand a teacher of such poetic beauties who had never read and 
felt the whole works and gamut of Chaucer, Wordsworth, Arnold, 
Emerson, Browning, and Goethe; and yet how very few teachers 
of music have a corresponding intimacy with the immortal works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms and 
Wagner? Or, with the specialization in the literary forms of 
the sonnets, lyrics, the drama, and the novel, how many pianists 
have sat down in the calm hour and lived themselves into the some 
fifty classic piano sonatas, into the art-waltzes from Schubert to 
Brahms, into the tone-poems from Chopin’s preludes and Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval to Liszt’s Swiss and Italian Pilgrimage Annals? 
How many violinists know all the Mozart and Beethoven violin 
and piano sonatas, or have rejoiced in the finest musical comrade- 
ship through the joyous strength of Haydn’s 83 string quartets, 
the heavenly purity of the 10 celebrated Mozarts, and the noble 
greatness of the 17 mighty Beethovens? 

Singers and teachers of singing, of all musicians, get and give 
the least zsthetic musical values. Coming through the display 
and decoration of the Italian Opera and the cheap sentimentality 
of Protestant church music, there is little hope for most singers’ 
musical salvation. The type winning the greatest applause and 
money, like Patti, Caruso, Melba, Amati and Tetrazzini, live so 
almost exclusively in the pleasures of jealousy, tone quality and 
dexterity as to be a shocking travesty on all that is lovely, pure, 
and noble in music. All these shallow theatrical trivialities were 
eradicated by Wagner and his trainers for the great music dramas, 
so that such heroic figures as the Vogels, Gura, Materna, Schelper, 
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Lehmann, Burgstaller and Griswold embody the most inspiring 
struggles and grandeur. When oratorio singers can be subordinated 
to an orchestra and such exalting text and music as Bach’s two 
Passions, the Missa Solemnis, Mozart’s and Brahms’ Requiems, 
they can perform a high public function. But it is an art tragedy 
that most singers know so little of the purest song gems which 
make up a large part of the thousand songs of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms. In efforts to find a singer who could give 
a Schubert song every Sunday morning for a year, along with 
some chamber-music in a liberal church service, the formerly 
mentioned 500 music teachers could not furnish a single pro- 
fessional who knew enough Schubert, and the rare function was 
finally filled by a university woman teacher of literature. One 
needs no voice teacher at all, only normal lungs and larynx, an 
enthusiasm for lyric poetry, some imagination, and a sympathetic 
pianist, to live in the purest romantic joys of ‘Die schéne 
Miillerin,’ ‘Die Winterreise,’ ‘Dichterliebe,’ and ‘Die schiéne 
Magelone.’ That highest ideal of a song interpreter, Ludwig 
Wiillner, can be followed by many a lesser man than the late 
John Fiske, as he sang Schubert by the hour in virile ecstacy. 

Another important reason, besides the narrow musical 
knowledge of most music teachers, why so little of the higher 
musical components are cultivated, is that even the best educa- 
ted teachers so seldom discriminate between making performers 
and making cultivated lovers of music. The overwhelming 
mass of young people studying music can never be public soloists 
and should not even be inoculated with the bacillus of showing 
off in private. But it apparently never occurs to most music 
teachers to do anything different for their pupils than was done 
for themselves; i.e., a long course of technical studies and then 
the laborious mastery of a few repertory pieces and concertos. 
Instead of thus missing about 95% of our wealth of classical mu- 
sical literature, it would be vastly better for the teacher, as well 
as for his pupil, for them to sit down together at the piano and 
leisurely wander through the original four-hand waltzes of Schubert 
and Brahms, the exquisite ‘Bilder aus Osten’ of Schumann, and 
learn to know through their piano arrangements all the over- 
tures and symphonies of Beethoven. Nothing, also, so helps the 
necessary facility with a musical instrument and with reading 
music as the stimulus of good music and the necessity of keeping 
up with a better player. 

Thus far we have considered music taught by private teachers 
and schools of music, which together still control the great mass 
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of musical instruction. What music has been introduced into 
our public school systems is largely of the recreation and busy- 
work type. While it has the advantage over privately taught 
music in not attempting to make soloists or professionals, the 
public school music is limited primarily by the same very circum- 
scribed cultural musical knowledge of its teachers. Here and 
there, thus, in the scholars’ recreation interludes of singing, they 
chance upon an eternal folk-song or even Brahm’s famous cradle- 
song, which will stay with them like Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech 
and Silas Marner. But school singing is mostly the exhilaration 
of fresh oxygen, social competition, novelty and“ fleeting pretty 
sounds. 

About the same proportion of musical credits can be given 
to the instrumental and orchestral playing in grammar and grade 
schools, only that the novelty of'fiddles and horns is greater than 
vocal cords and lungs. For the social good of enticing boys 
off the streets and giving more esprit de corps to each school by 
competition, its orchestra can be a very helpful institution. The 
best that can be hoped for music itself from their enthusiastic 
hours of ear-splitting practice, however, is that their awakened 
curiosity will lead them to the children’s Sunday popular, and 
regular programs of a symphony orchestra. 

By the High School age, singing and orchestral playing can 
reach much more serious art worth. ‘The Messiah,” ‘‘Creation,” 
and “St. Paul’ have begun to uplift adolescent boys and girls 
above their home level of clothes, bridge and autos. Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and Mozart overtures have already given 
a genuine art-aim to some High School players, whose private 
teachers have merely started them on various instruments without 
any inkling of what music can mean. Yet it is only very lately 
and in few centers that oratorios and real orchestral music, through 
exceptionally cultivated teachers, have risen above the entertain- 
ment level of the grades. 

The college and universities present strange musical anomalies. 
On the other hand there are two adaptations of the Puritanical idea 
of education by discipline in the college courses in musical theory 
and in instrumental practice. Harmony and counterpoint corre- 
spond to grammar and philology. They are interesting scientific 
dissection supplements to a living knowledge of music and liter- 
ature. With the aid of the historical development of musical 
theory and of philology, some added interest can be given to the 
products of their rules. But they should be studied only inci- 
dentally, after a large body of classic music and literature is 
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accumulated, for they are not necessary for the highest appre- 
ciation of art. The music and theory relation is similar to that 
of reasoning and logic: we can learn logic only after we have 
unconsciously learned to reason. The modern psychological re- 
alization that all our higher intellectual and emotional processes 
grow unconsciously through the associations of experience, rather 
than by the deductive application of rules, should make teachers 
most cautious about reversing the mental processes. 

College courses in the piano and violin are farther from 
commercialism and display than in the public schools, and are 
usually supervised by more cultured teachers. But they are still 
called courses in the piano and violin instead of courses in Beet- 
hoven. And the importance given to technical studies and 
conventional display pieces, surrounding so few musical classics, 
shows that the universities inculcate musical discipline rather 
than distinctly aiming at cultivating the highest esthetic values. 
How distressing to see college senior women struggling to get in 
all the notes of a Schiitt, Saint-Saéns, or Tschaikowsky concerto, 
with no idea of their medicore art-value, when they do not know a 
half dozen of Mendelssohn’s lovely Songs Without Words, Schu- 
mann’s poetic Scenes of Childhood, or Beethoven’s kings of 
sonatas. Then, too, concertos on the whole, except as orchestral 
works, do not compare with our heritage of sonatas, and they 
should have little place in the piano and violin literature of ama- 
teurs. As the final goal of years of technical practice, a true 
professional soloist, as an honored guest of a symphony orchestra, 
can humbly add his instrument to the other orchestral instru- 
ments in the codperative rendition of some score of true art 
concertos. 

In the history of music the colleges may get more grounded 
than the conservatories in Palestrina, deeper in the forgotten 
lore of Riemann’s ponderous handbook, or even to Wallascheck’s 
Primitive Music, but they do not attempt to cover the classics 
at first hand as in history and literature. When one knows all 
his Tennyson and Emerson, Schubert and Beethoven, he needs 
no literary or musical digest. Besides a personal knowledge of 
the musical classics, the college historical courses hardly yet lead 
to such classical biographical and analytical works as Spitta’s 
Bach, Jahn’s Mozart, Lenz’s, Grove’s and Thayer’s Beethovens, 
Glasenapp’s Wagner and Kalbeck’s Brahms. 

Both purposes of the college courses in composition are not 
of high value. For the technical analysis of musical masterpieces 
is again of supplementary scientific value, like grammar and 
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other purpose of practical exercise in composition for developing 
composers is a relic of the accomplishment stage, which literature 
had long relegated to that pretence of literature in rhetoric. 
While the colleges exercise a most useful function in producing 
journalists, editors and critics of soundly grounded taste and a 
trained facility of expression, really creative poets, essayists, novel- 
ists and dramatists are not made by the universities. Even less 
can composers flourish in an academic atmosphere: witness the 
tragedy of our greatest American composer, MacDowell, in Colum- 
bia. What would Browning and Brahms,—kindred spirits,— 
have created amid the routine of committee work, teaching and 
lecturing? Even the best of university composers, like Professor 
C. V. Stanford, of Cambridge, would doubtless have risen far 
higher had he been free to live alone with nature and a few friends, 
like the great composers. Thus, without disparaging the con- 
ventional compositions of university professors of music as con- 
tributing to cultural refinement, they are a wasteful diversion, 
both for the teacher and his students, from their main study of 
the great musical triumvirate in the three B’s. Fortunately, 
through the more rapid sifting-out process in music than in 
literature and painting, the composition exercises of the college 
are quickly relegated to the silent archives of the music store 
rooms. 

When, now, one comes to reflect how more of the higher 
art elements can be taught in music, let, first of all, a more dis- 
tinct line be recognized between making professional performers, 
as soloists, orchestral players and opera singers, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the teaching of music culturally as one 
of the arts. For the professional purpose let a few recognized and 
authorized conservatories of music be licensed, like the Leipzig 
Conservatory, founded by Mendelssohn. This will eliminate 
the great mass of private music teachers who have neither worthy 
professional possibilities nor musical culture. They can well 
be spared along with ‘professors’ of dancing, the mandolin, and 
phrenology. Then, with display and accomplishment, the bane 
of all music, discouraged or eliminated (if human nature can be so 
far reformed), the cultural study of musical art should start with 
a pure and distinct standard, as in literature, at the top of our 
educational system. Let courses in the piano, violin and singing 
join the shades of Latin and Greek grammar and the quondam 
pseudo-scientific microscopy and laboratory technique, and, in 
their stead, let us study directly the ten great composers from 


philology; it does not add greatly to the esthetic ensemble. The | 
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Bach to Brahms. Let historical courses in ethnological and 
folk-music, and in the early church, opera and instrumental 
music of Italy and France, form the prelude and postlude and 
interstices between the great composers at first hand. 

More profitable than cross-cataloged courses in the sym- 
phony, opera, or sonata will be chamber music, because more 
of the real heart of the great composers has gone into their sonatas 
for the piano and violin or violoncello, into their songs for piano 
and voice, into trios and quartets for strings alone or with the 
piano, into quintets and sextets, up to the limit of chamber music 
in Beethoven’s Septet and Schubert’s Octet. These most intimate 
art compositions, written for a few friends and for home use, are 
the most genuine essence of music. Display and accomplishment 
are here eliminated together with the soloist; the individual 
player is subordinated in codperation for the production of joy, 
grace, purity and nobility. 

The University Musical Societies of Oxford and Cambridge 
have long played chamber music in little groups among them- 
selves for the townspeople, and exchanged programs between 
the universities. Instead of ascetically practicing on studies 
and concertos, why cannot our college men and women be arranged 
into chamber music groups and learn to know the classics which 
wili be an unspeakable joy, comfort and inspiration a life-long in 
their homes, just like their beloved books? It will be found that 
very little preparatory technical instruction or practice is necessary 
to get right at chamber music. Already an occasional amateur 
quartet of men has found here, as often in Europe, that they can 
rapidly pass from a few scales and folk-song melodies to Haydn 
and Mozart piano trios, to their 83 and 27 string quartets, to the 
dozen Schuberts. Playing together only once a week, in the 
calm and freshness of Sunday mornings, such a quartet can leisurely 
learn to know thoroughly in one winter all Schumann’s wonder- 
fully romantic three string quartets, his three piano trios, bis 
piano quartet and piano quintet. It may take two winters and 
summers,—for summer Sundays and evenings are the ideal setting 
for chamber music,—to thus live into Brahm’s three string quar- 
tets, three quintets, two sextets, three piano quartets, one quintet 
and five trios. The end and aim of all music in Beethoven’s 
mighty final pentiad of quartets has thus been known through 
and through in one year by such an amateur quartet, after it had 
watched and waited in vain for twenty-five years in Europe and 
America for public opportunities to learn these highest and last 
words in all music. 
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If we never read books any oftener than most music teachers 
read music, we could hardly get beyond the primer. But there 
is no special trouble in learning to read music, just as with news- 
papers, if we simply read. Even if our fingers, bowing arm, or 
vocal cords cannot keep up with our eyes in getting in all the notes 
or in speeding them up to proper tempo, our imaginations can 
fill out how they all would ideally sound. To play what you can, 
keep your place, get in again, and not disturb your colleagues, is 
the practical amateur technique of chamber music. The stimulus 
of keeping up with the best player in the group, of synchronizing 
together in tempo and dynamic expression, is vastly more helpful 
than practicing alone. 

When it comes to learning the symphonies, overtures, Wag- 
ner, Mozart’s operas, and “Fidelio,” it is hardly possible to get 
together a college orchestra, unless help for the wind instruments 
is given by the conservatories. Even then, such tedious practice 
is necessitated by the poorer and irregular players that far more 
and better knowledge of orchestral works can be attained through 
four hand piano arrangements. Thus Professor Stanford has 
long prepared his Cambridge students for the university orchestral 
concerts by professionals and amateurs under his own direction. 
Indeed, mirabile dictu, the gaining of real musical culture does 
not require necessarily the playing of any instrument or singing. 
By simply listening, and, better still, also following visually the 
music score, one can gain the same high art elements as in listen- 
ing to reading aloud in the home circle. To be sure, it requires 
more repetitions thus to know good music than novels, but hardly 
more than good poetry. 

A most valuable esthetic component which has hardly yet 
been included in any university courses, is furnishde by the letters 
and writings of the composers themselves. Prolix and involved 
as they are, Wagner’s prose writings in his ten volumes of ‘“‘Gesam- 
melte Schriften” are a wonderfully inspiring record of the develop- 
ment and struggle of mighty dramatic ideas and of an indomitable, 
titanic personality. The text to his music-dramas should be 
studied, either in the German drama course or in the music de- 
partment, and compared with their folk-lore forerunners in the 
Eddas, Nibelungenlied, Wolfram’s Parzival and Gottfried’s Tris- 
tan. Wagner’s correspondence with Lizst and other friends and 
his autobiography should be known at first hand. Beethoven’s 
two volumes of letters picture the turbulence of his intense spirit, 
its isolation and suspicion through deafness, with also a surprising 
leaven of culture,—all contributing to the tragedy of his life and 
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its gigantic works. The biographical basis of the incomparable 
grace and purity of Mozart’s music is seen in his lovely letters, 
just as the most refined spirit of Mendelssohn, as the musical 
genius of wealth and culture, is shown in his two volumes of letters. 
Along with the immortal romance of Robert and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing deserves to stand that of Robert and Clara Schumann. Their 
journal and letters, which Litzmann has collated in his splendid 
three-volume life of Clara Schumann, show not only the poetic 
idyl of their twenty years of romantic love and art-creation, but 
are also a fascinating picture of the entire art life of northern 
Europe during the last seventy years of the 19th century. Robert 
Schumann’s “Jugendbriefe”’ and his ““Neue Folge” radiate a poetic 
sparkle and manly vigor of the highest literary value; while the 
rhapsodic pictures of his contemporaries and the generous sym- 
pathy with all art strivings, in the two volumes of his “Gesam- 
melte Schriften,” give him an immortal place as the greatest 
word-poet, as well as tone-poet, among all composers. The inter- 
woven lives of Joachim and Brahms with the Schumanns, and 
the seven volumes of Brahms’ letters with the Herzogenbergs, 
Joachim and others, show the finer, deeper, and more intimate 
art-elements, which were sadly wanting in the crude theatrical 
grandeur of the Wagnerites. Such letters as those of the 
famous Vienna surgeon, Dr. Billroth, who built a palatial 
music room in his own villa to honor Brahms’ chamber music 
and who learned to play the viola therein, are an ecstatic 
idealization of the aristocratic art patrons of Haydn’s and Beet- 
hoven’s times. 

All such sources, rounding out and codrdinating the art 
values of musical classics, thus demand the founding and en- 
couraging, in universities and homes, of musical libraries. Not 
one professional in hundreds has any idea of a library of music 
beyond a few stray, torn leaves of ‘sheet music.’ What an illum- 
inating contrast it was to find in the King’s College don’s rooms 
of Oscar Browning (the friend and biographer of George Eliot, 
with her joy in Beethoven sonatas and her grand piano) a special 
room for his grand piano and library of music adjoining his room 
of histories from floor to ceiling. Many a cultured home, however, 
which treasures and uses its complete library sets of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Moliére, Ibsen, Thackeray, George Eliot, Ruskin, Tenny- 
son, and Arnold, can similarly know, honor and love music by 
possessing the main or complete works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, and Brahms. Besides this first rank, in which the mighty 
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Beethoven towers alone, much delightful companionship will be 
found in the lyric piano works, two piano and violin sonatas, string 
quartet and some songs of Grieg; in some of the symphonic poems, 
smaller piano works, and songs of Liszt; in the earnest and ascetic 
César Franck; in the piano trios of Gade; and in a small pro- 
portion of the songs of Franz and Wolf. After a thorough satu- 
ration in the best music in one’s library, then one can safely 
browse about in concerts or public libraries, and try whether there 
is anything worth taking home from the pathological melancholy 
and mania of Tschaikowsky, the bizarre novelty of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Ipollitow-[wanow and Korngold, the cheerful common- 
place of Reissiger, Reinecke, Jadassohn and Sitt, and the emascu- 
lated meanderings of Debussy. 

Another very important point in musical education is the 
distinct realization that the highest function of public concerts, 
after all, is to educate their hearers to revive the musicat home 
through their own copies, either by playing at it or reading it 
silently. This education by concerts to not needing concerts, 
while it will be wholesomely depressing to the pride of concert- 
soloists and conductors, is similar to the highest cultural value 
of Shakespeare, Goethe and Ibsen through their copies in the 
home, rather than through the elocution and stage effects of actors. 
After hearing and seeing musical and dramatic classics given in 
artistic productions, one can easily learn to carry over in imagina- 
tion these auditory and visual elements to the intellectual reading 
of the classics at home. Then, and not till then, do the classics 
become our real friends and inspirations to everything loveliest 
and best in this world. 

Having established the aims and methods of cultivating the 
higher values of music in universities, the practical pedagogical 
problem is to adapt these same aims and methods to the high 
schools. The singing of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Brahms songs for single voice, women’s or men’s voices, 
or both, and the playing of chamber music, should be the main 
aim. Oratorios and orchestras can but rarely compete with 
these smaller and more adaptable groups of boys and girls. 
Whether any musical instruction should be attempted in the 
grade schools is a debatable question. As children can begin 
their literary education on Scott and Dickens, without wasting 
any years on ephemeral and cheap children’s literature, so can 
they begin on the simplest and best music. If we had any 
worthy heritage of folk-songs, that would be very worth while 
in the schools. Until the age of adolescence and its awakened 
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imagination there is no serious call for musical expression; below 
that is the naive play of primitive instinct. 

After all, like the other arts, music is for adults rather than 
for children. Moreover, it is for men more than for women. 
Not only is the masculine psychology more fitted to create original 
music and interpret music, but also to cultivate its higher elements 
inthe home. In the older musical centers of Europe it is the men 
who make the music: the women listen and crochet. Instead of 
magnifying the feminine graces of music, valuable and indis- 
pensable as they are, we should emphasize music for men. 


SUMMARY 


1. The lower educational art values of music, compared with literature 
are due: 
a. To the extremely limited musical knowledge of teachers. 
b. To the teaching of the instrument rather than the classics of 
music. 
To teachers, learning music largely through imitation. 
. To the wearisome struggle to maintain school and college or- 
chestras rather than chamber-music combinations. 
e. To the survival of discipline in instrumental practice and 
theoretical courses. 
f. To the vain hope of colleges discovering or making composers. 


2. The teaching of music can be bettered by more application of the 
methods of teaching literature: 

a. Reduce the hoard of private music teachers and discourage 
music as a business. 

b. Separate the making of professional musicians from musical 

culture. 

. Relegate the production of professional soloists, chorus singers, 
and orchestral players to authorized conservatories of 
music. 

d. Incorporate the cultural teaching of music into our high schools 

and colleges. 

Teach the musical classics and their composers instead of the 
instruments. 

Cultivate chamber music more than all other forms together, 
by small groups of students playing in combinations of 
duets, trios and quartets, and in hearing each other, their 
teachers’ or professional quartets. 

g. Give courses in the texts to Wagner’s works, in the lyrics to 
songs, and in the literary writings and letters of the com- 
posers. 

h. Teach by example and precept the collection and use of music 
libraries. 

i. Show that the highest function of music is in the home rather 
than in the concert hall. 

j. Music for adults and especially for men. 
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THE RELATIVITY OF OUR MUSICAL 
CONCEPTIONS 


By D. RUDHYAR 


‘Tt theory of Relativity is sweeping the intellectual world 
of to-day. For centuries our thoughts and feelings have 
been moulded over certain definite basic structures which 
have crystallized along certain lines, and the characteristic fluidity 
of early times has now been transmuted into a state of utter 
rigidity, so that they appear to us as mysterious and most sacred 
idols. That these idols are transitory in essence, that they belong 
to the perpetually unfolding sphere of the Becoming, that WE 
made them as they are, and that they have no absolute existence, 
but the existence that WE insufflated into them, all these points 
seem never to enter the field of our mental or intuitional con- 
sciousnesss. Yet in these musical axioms which tyrannically 
rule over European music there lies no more absoluteness, no 
more certainty than in the axioms of physical science, which 
have so utterly vanished before a closer and more daring investiga- 
tion lately. 

There is no excuse, really, for the perpetuation of such axio- 
matic creeds now that the discovery of Oriental civilization, art, 
science, which are so utterly different from ours, shows us that, 


if during these last centuries of European culture we have dis- 


covered ONE Truth, there is the possibility of another Truth, 
differing not in quantity but in quality. In other words, now 
that we know approximatively how (in past civilizations compar- 
able to ours in many respects, in some even decidedly superior) 
Humanity was thinking, feeling, creating along lines totally 
different from our present ones, it seems impossible for us to cling 
so frantically to our own conceptions, above all to believe still 
that they are eternal, indisputable, absolute, and in no wise suscept- 
ible of transformation. 

Nevertheless, if some pioneers have already attempted with 
an ever-increasing success to break the old idols, their work has, 
at the most, touched only the outer layers of the musical structure. 
What has been revolutionized as yet is only the construction, 
the form, the sequence of music. But the musical unit, the note, 
stands undefiled, untouched to a very great extent. Composers 
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like Ornstein and H. Cowell have by the use of clusters of sounds 
imperilled its existence, and, to a certain measure, the futurists’ 
attempt to create an enharmonic scale, or Busoni’s third-of-tone 
scale, have paved the way to the future revolution; yet these tenta- 
tive efforts are still very empirical in character and do not reach 
even the essence of the subject, at least consciously. 

In order really to grasp the idea I mean to convey in this 
brief article, one must first understand what is the inner essence 
of the concept upon which all western music is based: the Note. 
If you ask some one what a note of music is, you will be looked at 
as almost mad; if, furthermore you ask: “Can you imagine music 
without notes?” your interlocutor will leave you, despairing of 
your mental balance. Yet, these two questions: What intrinsi- 
cally is a note? and, Are notes an essential element of Music? 
are quite legitimate, and, if properly understood and discussed, 
will raise most interesting points. 

First, what is a Note, according to the current musical theories? 
A Note is the unit of our musical universe, the cell of the body of 
music. All musical creations, from a popular refrain to a sym- 
phony, are aggregations of notes—vertical aggregations, or chords; 
horizontal aggregations, or melodies. If, on the other hand, you 
ask for a definition of music you may find something like this: 
Music is the art of combining sounds. Here immediately we come 
across what seems a duplication. First we spoke of notes, then of 
sounds. Is there then a difference between a note and a sound? 

Indeed there is a difference. Sound is an element of the 
Universe. Every thing around us is sound, sound that oftentimes 
we do not hear because of the limitations of our ear, yet in some 
respect sound. Our music, however, does not use all this in- 
finitude of sounds; it is too rich, too chaotic for our musical sense; 
we are lost in the profusion of audible vibrations. We, there- 
fore, have selected some specific sounds produced by some almost 
invariable instruments, and have thus created a little cosmos of 
sounds in which we feel at home. We have expurgated Nature, we 
have encaged it, and thus rejoice in our easy mastery over this 
atrophied material. This material is what we call musical 
sounds. But a note is theoretically something different. A note 
is an abstract concept. It has no sense-reality in itself. When 
we think of the note A, we think of something which is a pure 
abstraction. 

First, we think of it, independently of the pitch. Ask a bass, 
a tenor, a soprano to sing you an A, and you will have 3 different 
sounds; yet you say of each of them, It is an A. 
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Secondly, suppose the pitch of the sound be given, we think 
of it independently of the quality. For, should a trumpet, a 
violin, an English horn, play the same “‘a”’, in reality we should 
have 3 sounds largely differing in quality and in power of rousing 
subjective emotions. 

If we analyze the first case we come in contact immediately 
with the notion of what we call octave-sounds. It isa very strange 
notion. We say that a is the octave-sound of A. What does it 
mean? Scientifically it means that if the frequency of A is equal 
to n, the frequency of a is equal to 2n. It is simple enough, ab- 
stractly. Yet why should we say that the vibration 2n is in some 
way the same as the vibration n, enough the same, at any rate, 
to give it the same name? 

We could as well have said that A being the name given to 
the sound whose frequency is n, a would be the name given to 
the sound with a frequency of 3n. In other words, why not have 
called an octave, the space comprehended between a certain sound 
and the sound whose frequency is 3 times greater, instead of the 
space comprehended between a certain sound and the sound whose 
frequency is twice greater? 

From a philosophical point of view, the number 3 in nature 
plays a part as important as the number 2 does. The Trinity is 
the basis of every religious system; the triangle is the most univer- 
sal symbol, and the most perfect figure in many respects. 

The objection which will be presented immediately is this: 
We know sensorially that an octave is the repetition of the same 
sound at a higher pitch; we feel it. If you play a twelfth (the inter- 
val corresponding to the ratio above-suggested, 1:3) you know 
that it does not sound like an extended unison, as the octave does. 

But the objection is a very illusory one, As well say: “An 
octave is an octave because it is an octave.”” We have been trained 
for generations to consider the sound a’’ as something possessing 
the same emotional quality as the sound a’, the same quality to 
such an extent as to apply to both the same denomination. Yet, 
we cannot help but see that these two sounds are different. They 
are not the same. There is absolutely no reason why we should 
think they are the same, why we should call them by the same 
name. It is a mere convention, which has absolutely no natural, 
no fundamental basis; which, therefore, may be modified at any 
moment without any theoretical inconvenience. 

In fact, Oriental music has never recognized any such thing 
as octave-sounds. The concept of octave-sounds in Japan is not 
understood, by old musicians at any rate. Their conception of 
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“scale” differs so widely from ours that there is practically no 
such thing as “‘scales”’ in the Orient. They have modes, thousands 
of them; but that is very different. 

The difference is that, if you go deep into the esoteric con- 
ception of Music in the East, you discover that the Oriental music 
ignores the “note” as such. They make music in terms of abso- 
lute pitch, not in terms of relative pitch. Their music is built upon 
modes wherein each tone, each ‘‘compound sound” has an individu- 
ality, an existence proper. Occidental music, on the contrary, is 
built on the abstract concept of “interval.” A scale is a progres- 
sion of ratios, is a pattern made to order, which may be fixed at 
will at any pitch. It is a sliding ladder, whose rounds are notes; 
between these rounds there is an absolute void, practically. So 
that outside these few rounds there is no music; there is only 
“wrong notes.” We do not think musically in term of sound, we 
think in terms of notes, or in terms of intervals, which is the 
same; for a note is the edge of an interval, as far as our musical 
theory goes, therefore a purely abstract factor. We are still 
under the influence of the Flemish school of counterpoint of the 
15th-16th centuries, with its algebraical formule, its reversing 
parts and intricate puzzles; we are still, in theory, juggling with 
intellectual puppets, artificial entities which we call “notes” and 
manipulate like wooden cubes, in order to build our musical 
castles. But these cubes are corpses; they contain no life. We 
can pile them up, dispose them in beautiful decorative figures; 
but, do we get music? Decidedly not. We attain to a sort of 
Decorative Art, a sort of moving architecture; but that is not 
music, real, absolute Music. Nor is it real architecture: you 
cannot apprehend it at once; it lies in between, a hybrid com- 
bination of elements half-intellectual, half-emotional. 

What I attack here is not the principles of Musical Com- 
position. I should be foolish indeed to say that there should not 
enter any intellectual or abstract elements in the composition of 
a musical organism, as for instance a symphony. What I want 
to convey is the idea of the unreality, the un-musicality of that 
which is the unit, the cell, of all musical organisms in the West, 
viz. the Note. 

If again we come back to the Oriental conception, we see 
that the formative units of a mode are living entities. The in- 
terval, the ratio of frequencies, do not count as basic elements. 
They came in music during the decadences when it became neces- 
sary to have strict regulations in order to check the decomposition 
of the sacred institutions and colleges. The primordial sounds 
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used as bases were conventionalizations of natural sounds. We 
see in the early Chinese annals how these primordial sounds were 
taken from the singing of a certain bird, from the bellowing of a 
cow, and so forth. Then, in order to attain a more fundamental 
characterization and to reach the plane of the archetypal sounds, 
as it were, of the natural voices, they were stabilized, the length 
of the sound-producing pipes precisely fixed. But even when 
stabilized they kept all their initial flexibility; between each suc- 
cessive tone there was no void, but an insensible progression; 
each tone was a center influence, not a rigid tower of ivory; there- 
fore they remained “alive.” Each musical sound, each tone, 
lived as an entity in itself. Transposition was unknown as a 
principle of composition, because as soon as you begin to trans- 
pose you take each sound as an abstract symbol, and no more as 
a living reality. If you take a cat and raise its atomic vibrations, 
by some mysterious process, it is no more the same cat, and 
probably no more a living being. If you take a sound and 
raise its pitch, it is no more the same sound. In other words, 
wherever absolute pitch (theoretically) is not required, music is 
no longer based upon tone (or life), but upon abstractions, upon 
intervals. 

If musicians would know what a Mantram means in the East, 
they would understand. They would understand that, in real 
Music, a tone, or compound-sound, and still more a series of tones, 
or modulations of sounds, or melody, are living organisms reacting 
directly upon other living organisms, visible or invisible; they 
would understand that the essence of music is magic (as Com- 
barieu points out so clearly in his “Histoire de la Musique’’), 
that real music has a tremendous magical power susceptible of 
destroying and creating matter. It is already a fairly common 
laboratory experiment to blow out a big flame simply by sounding 
the proper tone to which the flame responds; in the same way a 
student in Menlo Park (Cal.) succeeded in shaking the walls of 
his study when producing the proper tone to which they responded. 
(Are we not near the famous incident of the trumpets of Jericho?) 
All this means that a tone is an “entity,” and not an abstraction; 
that in “abstractizing’’ tones, or creating the concept of Note, 
the vital, magical value of Music is killed. 

We have seen thus how, from the point of view of pitch, the 
conception of octave-sounds is a mere artificial abstraction;! from 


1] might add here that the “‘trinitarian octave,” or the Twelfth taken as the basis 
for scales, has been, in fact, used during the early Christian centuries. We hear of the 
“organum,” or singing in fifths. I fancy these fifths were really twelfths; the twelfth 
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the point of view of the quality of sounds we find that our current 
musical conceptions are equally un-natural. 

The note a” given by a violin, and the same note given by 
a horn, are in fact two different sounds. We are used to consider 
them theoretically as identical, but they are not; their pathos is 
entirely distinct, their creative or destructive powers over matter 
are totally different. In identifying them we overlook what is 
really essential in them: Life. We do like the scientist who kills 
first in order to dissect. No wonder if he cannot discover the 
secret of Life! No wonder if Music has lost its olden power, in 
spite of the perfecting of instruments, and their multiplication. 
To tolerate this continual adaptation of a music written for one 
instrument to another instrument, proves the terrible primitiveness 
of our musical sense; although, evidently, in our system as it is, it 
does not really matter much. 

Let us understand and face the truth. We Occidentals, in 
spite of all our glorious musical repertoires, of our wondrous 
orchestras, have not yet learned what a sound is. Even in the 
analytic process of our art we are still in a period of relative in- 
fancy. We have been so drunk with our chords, our counter- 
point, etc., that we have forgotten to care about the basis of 
all: a complex sound. Yet what is harmony, if not the science 
of making complex sounds? 

We speak of the note a”. But such thing does not exist 
except in scientific experiments. The a’’ produced by a violin 
is only fictitiously called a’’, because what a violin produces is, in 
fact, a compound-tone, that is, a prime and a certain amount of 
upper and lower partials, specially upper ones, though the lower 
have been lately discovered in almost every sound we use in music. 
We practically never deal with pure sounds devoid of partials. 
We deal only with compound-tones. Each compound-tone has 
an individuality of its own. 

What is the difference between a chord and a compound-tone? 
There is no qualitative difference, only a quantitative one. A 
single violin tone is a compound-tone of the first order. A chord 
emitted by a string quartet is a compound-tone of the second order. 
They differ in degree of diversity, but only in degree. 

If we courageously face these facts we reach immediately the 
following striking conclusions: 
appeared then as a consonance, as consonant as our octave (Helmholtz reaches the same 
conclusion). The progression of chords of ninths, dear to Debussy, is based upon the 
same duodecuple system. 12 is furthermore the basis of the Universe, in all cosmologies. 


So the whole idea of the “trinitarian octave” is very much less fantastic than it 
appears at first. 
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(1) There is no fundamental difference between Monody and Poly- 


phony. 

(2) Our modern Harmony is but a part of an infinitely more complex 
science (or art ?), of which Orchestration is also a part. 

(8) Our invention (!) of Polyphony is but a step leading to a more 
exact synthesis of tones, wherein primes and partials will both be considered 
and strictly defined. 

(4) Our musical notation is a most inaccurate one, in so far as it leaves 


aside all partials. 

If every musical sound is a compound-tone, a melody is 
not one unrolling thread of sounds, but several threads of sounds; 
it is, in fact, approximatively the same thing as a succession of 
chords. The primes play merely the part of the bass of the 
harmonic succession. What we do then, when we note a melody 
by writing only the succession of its primes, is exactly what com- 
posers of the 17th century did, when, instead of writing the whole 
chords, they merely wrote the fundamentals. But most of the 
time they added to these fundamentals the numerical symbols 
of the chords. When we write a melody we are not even so accurate, 
relatively. In other words, melody is never to be found in music. 
Every melody is a hidden harmonic succession, and should be 
treated as such. In fact, it was treated empirically as such by 
Oriental Music; for a given mode or melody was to be played only 
by one type of instrument, as a rough indication, not only of the 
given primes, but also of the partials. Western music, having 
increased the number of instrumental categories, and forgotten 
the secret value of modes and their proper use according to time, 
season, hour, place, influences, has mixed up most distressingly 
the musical values. Its notation, seemingly more accurate and 
precise, is in fact inferior in such respects to the Oriental notation. 

What we call Harmony is the art of combining musical 
sounds in vertical progression. We are only beginning to know 
what it means. Until now we have dealt only with notes, with 
combinations of abstract relations of intervals. But in the future 
we shall deal with compound-sounds understood in their integral- 
ity (primes and partials). Thus the quality of sounds will be 
studied, as wel! as the pitch of the principal tone, or prime. Thus 
the science of Orchestration will become a part of Harmony; but 
a science of Orchestration so conceived as to differ materially from 
the one we have to-day. To-day we mix instruments absolutely 
empirically, instinctively. The science of partials being actually 
non-existent, we have no means of knowing scientifically what 
we are doing. Furthermore, the complexity of our modern or- 
chestras is not only, materially and financially, nonsensical, but 
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musically produces luxurious effects which most of the time kill 
the real depth of musical expression, although it is a great help to 
composers who have nothing to express. The orchestra is an 
instrument of decadence. It is all on the surface; it is, like the 
modern palaces all gold, all light, all glitter; but in such a pro- 
fusion of ornaments no soul can dwell. Our orchestral music is 
absolutely un-spiritual, in the real sense of the word spiritual. 
It has no simplicity, no spontaneity, no purity. It is either the 
result of a poverty of spirit trying to conceal its heavy layers 
of tinsel, or the frantic attempt of an imprisoned soul to break 
the inertia of notes and create music based almost exclusively 
upon half-revealed partials. 

What Music needs 1s, above all, a kind of electric instrument, 
conceived in a way similar to the basic idea of the ““Telharmonium”’ 
of Dr. Cahill which was experimented with some 15 years ago. 
Such an instrument will permit us to produce by combination 
any sound whatsoever—and therewith arrive at the third and 
fourth propositions enumerated above. Thus we shall rid 
ourselves of the empirical division of sounds into primes and 
partials, at least for practical purposes. Instead, we shall have 
compound-tones, with not only the relative intensity of partials 
and primes as a quantity accurately defined, but also with the 
numbers and disposition of partials as a precise musical factor. 

As an example let us take a melody, a’ b’ e’ d’ g’. In our 
present musical system a’ b’ e’ represent different notes sufficiently 
defined by their name. In the future a’ will give place to a 
compound-tone composed, let us say, as follows: 

prime: a’ 

upper partials: 1. 2. 3. 5. 7. 9. 

lower partials: 1. 3. 4. 


But that is not all. The intensity of the prime being taken for 
instance as 100, the intensity of every partial would be given 
proportionally. Thus every compound-tone will be determined 
in all its components. A progression of such compound-tones 
would be what we call a melody. Having enriched with unheard- 
of tones the monodic line, the next natural step will be to con- 
stitute a polyphony in the spirit of Palestrinian polyphony. But 
instead of the simple and restricted quality of the human voice, 
we shall have the wondrous splendor of an infinitude of cosmic 
sounds. For with such an instrument as we imagine, every quality 
of sound is theoretically possible. A dazzling profusion of new 
materials will flood the imagination of the future creators; and 
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yet an utmost purity and simplicity may be attained, because 
all this splendor will transfigure the quality of the tone, not the 
quantity of it. What we shall gain, is an almost incredible sub- 
tlety, an ever-changing chatoyment of colors, not so much of outer 
colors as now, but of innermost nuances. The new wealth will 
be within, not without. It will not be a mixture, but a selection 
out of an infinitude of potentialities. 

Not only upper partials will be used, but lower partials, as 
they have been detected recently in such abundance in the tone 
of bells. In fact, the prime sound—the only one we consider 
now—will appear then as a radiating center of dynamic tonal 
energy, as a Sun surrounded by the double series of planets, the 
over- and under-tones. Each compound-tone, therefore, will be 
a microcosm, living of its own life, expanding a certain vital 
energy, acting powerfully over all cosmic organisms. A melody 
then will be, by comparison, a chain of solar systems—a polyphonic 
whole, a Universe. Then indeed Man will be worthy of the 
name of Creator! 

The question of notation is very simple; the best way to 
arrive at an easy reading is to have the music printed upon a roller, 
similar to the ones used in pianolas, but unrolling horizontally 
instead of vertically, as has already been suggested by some 
inventor. The diagram printed on the opposite page will give a 
very incomplete yet basic idea of the possibility of such a notation. 

In fact, it is merely an adaptation to the new mechanical 
potentialities of the old Japanese notation of Chinese origin. This 
Japanese notation, which one may find reproduced in some books 
upon Japanese music, is also vertical and horizontal, and uses 
curves or straight lines in almost the same way asI do here. But 
the quality of the tones (i.e., the overtones) is not mentioned, 
although quantity of letters, symbols, etc., give detailed indica- 
tions concerning instruments, nuances, etc. 

The notation by curves or lines (instead of by points or notes) 
is very much more supple and leaves to the executant a part— 
small but necessary—for personal feelings. It has the great ad- 
vantage of giving the impression of a continuity, therefore of 
Life (See Bergson, ‘‘Creative Evolution”) whereas our notes give 
the feeling of division, of restlessness, of individualism. I repeat 
again here that music has nothing to do with individualism; it 
is above all a cosmic expression. It is THE cosmic expression 
of Man’s consciousness. 

The time-values are given as in mathematical curves by the 
horizontal elongations of any fragment of the curve. Once the 
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essential features of the diagram are understood, one an easily 
imagine a score (roller) containing 3 or 4 curves. We shall then 
get on a larger scale something equivalent to the score of a mass 
by Palestrina, for 3 or 4 voices. 

If one objected that such a conception of simple polyphonic 
music limits the field of musical expression, I should answer that 
Perfection is concentration and selection. The music of a Vitto- 
ria is perfect because it comprehends no ezternal elements; the music 
of Wagner is imperfect because it contains non-musical, external 
elements. 

Descriptive music is not music at all. Psychologic music, 
so called, is equally futile as music. What the future will bring 
us is a synthesis of all arts; but within this synthesis, each com- 
ponent has to stay in its own place, to use its own means of ex- 
pression, and not to make a horrible mixture of the “procédés”’ of 
all combined arts. We want Order, not Chaos. The music of 
to-day is chaotic, because it does not know what it wants; or even 
if it knows it does not dare to-do the necessary thing to get there. 
It is built upon anti-musical elements; it tries to destroy them, and 
does not know how; it feels that something is wrong, but does not 
know what. 

But above all, it has no ideal to express, no faith—social, 
religious, or any other—to support it; it is metaphysically aim- 
less. That is the worst thing that can happen to an art. Wagner 
was great because he had a metaphysical conception, and knew it. 
So was Scriabine. Stravinsky is great to-day because he feels 
something immense without seeming to be able to express it con- 
sciously; wherefore we miss something in his music, however 
marvelous it is from a sensorial point of view. He is, with a few 
others, the mirror of the humanity of to-day, striving in a half- 
darkness, rent at times by fulgurating lightnings. But all are 
afraid of “jumping beyond their shadows,” as Nietzsche would 
say, afraid of clamoring for what Music needs, for what Hu- 
manity, Science, Art, Religion need: a new basis, a new soul, a 
new faith. 

These pages do not pretend to be more than a sketch of 
future possibilities, or necessities, as I believe. My endeavor 
was merely to open the eyes of musical thinkers, to show that 
everything is unstable and relative in our music, and why it will 
be imperative to make radical changes. This does not mean a 
revolution into nothingness, or a floundering about in the Un- 
known. Oriental music is there, if properly understood, to tell 
us its secret, and to illumine our darkness. I am not advocating 
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a going back to Oriental music. That would be the greatest 
nonsense. We go forward, not backward. But, as in Logic 
antithesis succeeds thesis, and synthesis succeeds antithesis, [ 
firmly believe that Oriental music was the thesis, Occidental 
music the antithesis, and that the future must give life to a 
synthesis in the direction here sketched. 








HEINRICH HEINE’S MUSICAL 
FEUILLETONS 


By O. G. SONNECK 


“Er war Musiker als Dichter.’’—Franz Liszt 


S a musician, I have a sentimental regret that Heinrich Heine 
A did not write the book on witchcraft he had planned. How 
fascinating a book it would have been, one may surmise 
from the “‘Notes’”’ to his scenario of a fantastic ““Doctor Faust”’ 
ballet, submitted to Lumley of Covent Garden in 1847, from his 
essay “Elementargeister”’ and from other of his writings. A mere 
depositary of his extensive reading on the subject of witchcraft 
and kindred superstitions, the book certainly would not have been, 
for Heine’s interest in these subjects derived originally from 
an intimate personal acquaintance with a witch, recognized as 
such by her credulous clientéle and, after the fashion of witches, 
by herself. 

In his “Memoirs” Heine has narrated some of the weird 
practices of this particular witch whose confidence he had gained 
and whose house he frequented until he was sixteen years of 
age or even older. If one asks, why Heine developed this taste 
in things dark and tabu, the answer is cherchez la fille. He took 
a passionate liking—perhaps it was the first of his rather numer- 
ous love-affairs—to the witch’s niece, whose strange beauty the 
poet vividly described in his ‘““Memoirs”—‘‘das rote Seffchen,” 
as she is known in Heine literature. It was this red-haired 
Joseffa who kindled, as the poet admits, at least two of his life- 
long passions: the one for women, the other for poetry, the third 
being that for the French Revolution. 

This strange creature, the daughter of an executioner who was 
apparently the chief of the executioners’ union, had a rich reper- 
toire of German folk-songs, particularly of those current in her 
outcast circles. She attuned the budding poet’s ear to what is 
characteristically of the folk and to its taste in modes of expression, 
imagery and cadence in folk-poetry. With his genius, “Harry” 
Heine was quick to seize his opportunity and, consciously or not, 
to impart to so many of his own poems in the “Buch der Lieder,” 
even to the later and often less mortal poems of his “elegiac- 
cynical” period, as he called it, that folk-flavor which captivated 
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the German nation, because it mirrored what is deepest in every 
people’s soul. 

Now, folk-poetry without folk-music of some kind has never 
had a separate existence, except in the notions of philologists, 
“Das rote Seffchen” did not recite folk-songs to her young lover; 
she sang them. And he in turn, when his passion for poetry had 
taken fire from his passion for the ‘‘ewig-weibliche,” could not 
but fashion such of his own poems as were kin to folk-poems in 
such wise as to make them cry out for music. In that respect 
much of Heine’s poetry is different from equally great lyric poetry 
by other poets. Theirs has littie or no contact with lyrical folk- 
poetry, as have on the contrary, for instance, Heine’s “‘Lorelei’’ or 
“Es fiel ein Reif in der Friihlingsnacht” (a real folk-song), and 
indeed requires a composer so little that it is often sheer impu- 
dence and a sign of poor taste to graft music on its self-sufficient 
beauty. However, precisely because of its inherently musical 
quality, Heine’s poetry became the habitat of composers without 
number. He is of all poets, Goethe not excluded, the “most 
composed.” His lovely “Du bist wie eine Blume” easily holds 
the record in that respect. Hundreds and hundreds of mostly 
abortive settings have been published; of course, a mere fraction 
of the settings actually perpetrated. To this very day, the pro- 
cession continues, as those know who are unfortunate enough 
to hold the position of a publisher’s manuscript reader. And for 
this calamity, this parasitic pest, this degradation of both the arts 
of poetry and music, we have to thank in the last analysis Heinrich 
Heine’s interest in the bewitching niece of an ugly old hag, but 
we also have to thank her for some priceless gems of poetry inlaid 
in equally priceless music. 

One would imagine that this composers’ poet had been 
passionately fond of music, too. I doubt it. Heine, as the 
reader will see, wrote entertainingly and brilliantly of musical 
happenings and personalities. A man of Heine’s cultured and 
keen mind who is thrown into frequent contact with such musi- 
cians as Liszt, Chopin, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Paganini, Rossini, 
Hiller, Mendelssohn, Wagner, either directly or in the salons 
where music formed a topic of sprightly conversation, is not 
likely to write nonsense about music as such, though—as Hiller 
tells us—he may have been ignorant of the technical distinction 
between “Generalbass” and “‘Contrabass.” On the other hand, 
spontaneous love and critical appreciation of an art are not the 
same and do not always travel together. In this connection it 
has always perplexed me that with the many allusions to music 
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in Heine’s poetry, and its hospitality to musical trespassers, I 
cannot recall in it a single soul-stirring tribute to the powers of 
music or even a really tender confession of love for music as such. 
Heine was the musician’s poet, and, to quote Liszt’s fine mot, 
“he was a musician as poet,” but he is not music’s poet in the 
sense that Shakespeare is. His youthful poem “Ich denke noch 
der Zaubervollen” is a personal tribute to Karoline Stern, the 
first of several prima donnas to tax his poetic emotions, and 
proves nothing. If I be reminded of the lines: 


Wunderbare Macht der Téne! 
Zauberklinge sonder Gleichen! 

Sie erschtittern selbst den Himmel, 
Und die Sterne dort erbleichen! 


Wonderful the pow’r of tones is! 
Magic sounds beyond comparing! 
Lo, they shake the very heavens, 
Pallid stars their might declaring.! 


What of them? They are, indeed, by Heine, but they appear 
in his poem “Mimi” and that poem is a parodistic poem on a 
concert of cats, in which for the sake of a rime on “jetzo” Heine 
perpetrated the historical blunder of “Fugen wie von Bach oder 
Guido von Arezzo.” (By the way, Mr. Carl van Vechten will 
never be forgiven by his “Feathers” for not having quoted that 
poem in his jeu d’esprit “The Cat in Music” and for his silence 
on Heine’s other cat-poem“Jung-Katerverein fiir Poésie-Musik.”’) 

Whatever music Heine had in his soul, he inherited from his 
mother, though that must have been a somewhat complicated 
process of inoculation, for not only did his own father frown on 
such “idle non-essentials” as music lessons, but her father, too, 
held the same opinion. However, women will have their ways 
in such matters, and since she had enjoyed a musical educa- 
tion, more or less behind the back of her father, she decided 
that her children were to do likewise, more or less behind the back 
of their father. Possibly because the sound of singing and piano 
playing literally got on young Harry’s nerves, an excellent violin 
teacher was engaged, evidently without much consideration for 
the nerves of neighbors. Why the violin lessons did not last 
many months, Heine’s biographer Karpeles has told us in an 
amusing anecdote the point of which is this: his mother’s ears 


‘The brilliant translations of Heine’s poems quoted in this article are by Mr. 
Frederick H. Martens, as are the translations of Heine’s feuilletons. The text con- 
necting the latter is also by Mr. Martens.—Ed. 
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partook with pride of the amazing progress her violinistic prodigy 
made, but it so happened that one fine day when she unexpectedly 
entered the music-room she saw the violin teacher walking up 
and down fiddling to his heart’s content and her ingenious son 
stretched out on the couch meditatively engaged in the pursuit 
of poetic happiness! That was not a very auspicious beginning 
for a musical career, not even of a musical critic, unless one wishes 
to be facetious at the expense of an honorable calling which 
Richard Wagner once called immoral. Yet there is no psychological 
mystery about Heine’s invasion of that domain at the rather 
early age of about twenty-two. Nature had predestined him to be 
a journalist, and a journalist he became. Not of the modern type 
that specializes in politics, or music, or divorce-scandals or golf, 
but of the older, one might say, polyhistoric type. The “‘Correspon- 
dent” stationed in such cultured centres as Paris, Berlin, London, 
was supposed to regale the folks-back-home with journalistic 
news and essays from new pastry to politics. Quite naturally 
women’s fashions, pictures, plays, concerts, opera, etc., formed 
part of the ensemble in these worthy efforts. Numerous members 
of the journalistic clan gifted with the sense of news had studied 
jurisprudence, history, philosophy just as assiduously at university 
as Heinrich Heine, together with other matters that demand less 
application and yield more pleasure, the total sum of knowledge 
thus acquired forming the requisite journalistic capital. There 
was but one slight difference between most of his confréres and 
Heine; he possessed genius as a writer and they did not. 

Precisely for that reason time has not impaired either the 
charm or milieu-value of Heinrich Heine’s musical feuilletons. 
Excerpts therefrom have appeared occasionally in musical maga- 
zines and a copious selection was translated by Claude Aveling 
for the Monthly Musical Record in 1906 and subsequent years, 
but in their entirety they have not been published hitherto in a 
musical magazine, unless I am very much mistaken, for the 
benefit of those who are not likely to hunt for them through the 
bulky volumes of Heine’s collected writings. A sufficient justifi- 
cation for assembling them (with a few insignificant omissions) 
in THe Musicat QuarTERLY. As I hope, for the delectation of 
its readers and not without benefit to those whose business it is to 
dig up the past—for museum purposes. And yet an apology 
isin order. Not so much to the reader, as to the poet: his German 
is so multi-colored, it travels on such light wings and is so sensitive 
to wit and witticisms (not to forget his naughty double-entendres) 
that no translation can possibly bring out the variety of its aroma. 
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Nor are the style and atmosphere of these writings of our more 
sober age. To vibrate sympathetically with them, it will be 
well to remember Karpeles’ keen remark, that “Heinrich Heine was 
a Jew, born in the days of budding romanticism in a city on the 
Rhine.” 

In the heavens of Heine’s musical star-gazing, many a name 
appears that is now extinct; so much so indeed, that a ponderous 
astronomical apparatus of foot-notes would not restore even a 
semblance of life to them. They are merely interesting as moons 
in musical history; but they lend to it at least the romanticism 
of fossilization. The planets in Heine’s stellar system, Weber, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Berlioz, Chopin, Bellini, Paganini, 
while a little more distant from us than from Heine’s contem- 
poraries, move about in our musical world very much as they 
did in his. Spontini looms up in these feuilletons as a kind of fixed 
star midway between Weber and Meyerbeer. His idées fires and 
personal eccentricity assisted Wagner, as they did Heine, in mak- 
ing his important position in the history of music at least a 
novelistic memory for posterity. As for Meyerbeer, the cooling- 
off process has set in rather rapidly of late years, but in those 
days he was still the news-giving glorious sun, and Heine, as mu- 
sical racconteur, merely reflects the logic of his times if in his 
feuilletons Meyerbeer shines as the main force of attraction. Not, 
of course, as early as 1822, when Heine first began to write about 
music in his “Letters from Berlin,’ merely mentioning Meyerbeer 
in passing in a passage not important enough for quotation here, 
but from 1832 on, when Meyerbeer’s musical empire had become 
definitely established. 

This introduction is not extended as a quasi-thesis for a 
doctor’s degree on the problem of ‘“‘Heine and Music.” If it were, 
the relations between Heine and Meyerbeer would require a much 
more searching analysis than hitherto accorded in literature. That 
is, in my opinion, still an open subject for critical and exhaustive 
treatment, as is, indeed, the more general subject of ““Heine and 
Music.” Here, only an outline can be attempted for the reader’s 
orientation. 

It will be noticed that Heine, with less caustic wit than was 
his wont, refers to Meyerbeer’s proverbial habit of self-advertise- 
ment. This habit of systematic, “business-like” propaganda for 
his works, to put it mildly, the great Giacomo had formed from 
the very beginning of his amazing career. No general ever planned 
his campaigns more carefully than did Meyerbeer the campaigns 
for the success of his operas. He did not, like Liszt, and in 
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Liszt’s phrase, disdain “‘to buy recognition on the market.”’ On 
the contrary, he made that a deliberate practice, but it is also 
true that Meyerbeer, whether with ulterior motives or not, always 
held his purse open for fellow-artists in distress. Heine was one 
of them and Meyerbeer proved his friendship for him on more 
than one occasion. Especially in that crisis in Heine’s life when 
his cousin stopped the yearly stipend which he had enjoyed from 
his “‘indecently”’ rich uncle Solomon Heine, on the grounds that 
his father’s will contained no provision for the continuation of 
the stipend. The shocking news of this disaster to his already 
strained circumstances undoubtedly hastened the ravages of 
that paralyzing disease which condemned Heine to the terrible, 
long years of his ‘“Mattress-grave’”’ death. Heine’s biographer 
Strodtmann claims that Meyerbeer offered to pay the poet the 
stipend out of his own pocket, if the cousin persisted in his re- 
fusal. At any rate, Meyerbeer interceded in Heine’s behalf and 
testified to the fact that within his own hearing Heine’s uncle had 
declared the stipend to be intended as a pension for life. 

Antisemitic authors like Bartels have accused Heine of al- 
most everything on the calendar of sin, lack of poetic talent 
included. One need not take such silly fanaticism seriously, but 
unfortunately a broad yellow streak cannot be denied in Heine’s 
character. His treatment, for instance, of Bérne and Count 
Platen went far beyond the permissible, precisely because a pen 
like his was mightier than any sword. Liszt, too, in the contro- 
versy about St. Simonism, had occasion to smart under Heine’s 
unfairly vitriolic attacks and in more than one of his poems Heine’s 
wit became rather cheap at the expense of Liszt. Nevertheless, 
Heine was not such a cad as to turn on a benefactor like Meyer- 
beer without some reason which, if only in his own eyes, justified 
him in dropping all pretense of courtesy and pouring the acid 
of his contempt on Meyerbeer as he did after he had (in 1847) 
ceased to write musical feuilletons. 

The Meyerbeeriana in the latter tell only part of the story, 
the earlier part. For the rest one has to go to Heine’s later poems 
in the marvelous ““Romancero,”’ most of them dating from 1847 
to 1851, and his “Last poems,” from 1853 to 1856, which, by the 
way, contain poems that, in my humble opinion, excel those of 
his previous periods. Also to his posthumous ‘‘Gedanken und 
Einfille,” which contain the following apercus on Meyerbeer. 


The eclecticism in (French) music was imported with Meyerbeer. 
Meyerbeer is aristocracy’s musical mattre de plaisir. 
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Meyerbeer has become entirely Jewish. If he should want to return 
to Berlin into his former position, he would have to get himself baptized 


first. 


This is very mild in comparison with his contemptuous refer- 
ences to the “‘Lorbeer-Meyer / Dem grossen Maestro in Berlin” in 
his poem “Der Wanzerich” or “Meyer-Bir / Der musikalische 
Millionir’ and “‘Biaren-Meyer” in the poem “‘Kénig Langohr I.” 
Even these cheap plays on Meyerbeer’s name are harmless if 
confronted with these lines from the fragment “Teleologie”’: 


Ohren gab uns Gott die beiden 

Um von Mozart, Gluck und Haydn 
Meisterstiicke anzuhéren— 

Gib es nur Tonkunst-Kolik 

Und Himorrhoidal-Musik 

Von dem grossen Meyerbeer, 
Schon ein Ohr hinlinglich wiir. 


Ears God gave us to betiden 

That by Mozart, Gluck and Haydn, 
Masterpieces we might hark to— 
Were tonal art but colic void, 

And music only hemorrhoid, 

By the great, great Meyerbeer; 
Then with one ear we could hear. 


Not in such atrocious taste but equally vindictive is the 
poem, also happily a fragment, ‘“‘Pian”’: 


Streiche von der Stirn den Lorbeer, 
Der zu lang herunterbammelt 

Und vernimm mit freiem Ohr, Beer, 
Was Dir meine Lippe stammelt. 


Ja, nur stammeln, stottern kann ich, 
Trete vor den grossen Mann ich, 
Dessen hoher Genius 

Ist ein wahrer Kunstgenuss, 

Dessen Ruhm ein Meisterstiick ist, 
Und kein Zufall, nicht ein Gliick ist, 
Das im Schlafe ohne Miih 
Manchem kémnt, er weiss nicht wie, 
Wie z. B. jenem Rotznas’, 

Dem Rossini oder Mozart. 

Nein, der Meister, der uns theuer, 
Unser lieber Beeren-Meyer, 

Darf sich riihmen : er erschuf 

Selber seines Namens Ruf, 

Durch die Macht der Willenskraft, 
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Durch des Denkens Wissenschaft, 

Durch politische Gespinste 

Und die feinsten Rechenkiinste— 

Und sein Kénig, sein Protektor, 

Hat zum Generaldirektor 

Saimmlicher Musikanstalten 

Ihn ernannt und mit Gewalten 

Ausgeriistet 
die ich heute unterthinigst ehrfurchtsvoll 

in Arspruch nehme. 





From your brow the laurel now clear, 
That hangs too longly swaying, 
And hear with open ear, Beer, 
What my stamm’ring lips are saying. 
Only stamm’ring, stutt’ring can I 
Step before that great man, aye; 
Whose genius’ lofty measure 
Is a real artistic pleasure, 
A masterpiece whose fame is, 
Nor through chance or luck became his. 
Such in sleep no effort showing, 
Comes to some without their knowing, 
To some snot-nose, as we’ve seen, be 
It Mozart or Rossini. 
Nay, that master, valued higher, 
Our own cherished Beeren-Meyer, 
He may boast; creation claim 
By himself, of his own fame, 
Through his power of will he wrought, 
Through the science strong of thought, 
Through political machination, 
And most artful calculation — 
And his king and his protector 
As the general director 
Of all musical institutions of ours 
Has appointed him with powers 
Equipped... 

which I most submissively and 

respectfully claim to-day. 


In the poem that follows, the bitter “Die Menge thut es’’ with 
its almost clairvoyant prediction of recent events—neither poem 
hardly intended for publication—Heine again spits venom at his 
béte-noire as the “‘Musikverderber.” 

Space and manners forbid to follow Heine further in this 
direction. However, one poem must be quoted here in full, 
since it is a clever little feuilleton in verse on Meyerbeer’s opera 
“Le Prophéte.”’ 
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FESTGEDICHT 


Beeren-Meyer, Meyer-Beer! 
Welch ein Lirm, was ist die Mir’? 
Willst du wirklich jetzt gebiren 
Und den Heiland uns bescheren, 
Der verheissen, der versprochen? 
Kommst du wirklich in die Wochen? 
Das ersehnte Meisterstiick 
Dreizehnjihriger Kolik, 
Kommt das Schmerzenskind am End’, 
Das man ,,Jan von Leyden“ nennt? 


Nein, es ist nicht mehr Erfindung 
Der Journale—die Entbindung 
Ist vollbracht, sie ist geschehen! 
Uberstanden sind die Wehen; 
Der verehrte Wéchner liegt 
Mit verklirtem Angesicht 
In dem angstbethrinten Bette! 
Eine warme Serviette 
Legt ihm Gouin auf den Bauch, 
Welcher schlaff wie’n leerer Schlauch. 
Doch die Kindbettzimmerstille 
Unterbricht ein laut Gebriille 
Pléizlich—es erschmettern hell 
Die Posaunen, Israel 
Ruft mit tausend Stimmen: ,,Heil!* 
(Unbezahlt zum gréssten Teil), 
»»Heil dem Meister, der uns teuer, 
Heil dem grossen Beeren-Meyer, 
Heil dem grossen Meyer-Beer! 
Der nach Noten, lang und schwer, 
Der nach langen, schweren Noten 
Uns geboren den Propheten!“ 


Aus dem Jubilantenchor 
Tritt ein junger Mann hervor, 
Der gebiirtig ist aus Preussen 
Und Herr Brandus ist geheissen. 
Sehr bescheiden ist die Miene, 
(Ob ihn gleich ein Beduine, 
Ein beriihmter Rattenfinger, 
Sein Musikverlagsvorgiinger, 
Eingeschult in jeden Rummel), 
Er ergreifet eine Trummel, 
Paukt drauf los im Siegesrausche, 
Wie einst Mirjam that, als Mausche 
Eine grosse Schlacht gewann, 
Und er hebt zu singen an : 








(Zum Loblied auf den celeberrimo mestro Fiascomo.) 
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Genialer Kiinstlerschweiss 
Hat bedichtig, tropfenweis, 
Im Behilter sich gesammelt, 
Der mit Planken fest verrammelt. 
Nun die Schleusen aufgezogen, 
Bricht hervor in stolzen Wogen 
Das Gewiisser—Gottes Wunder! 
’s ist ein grosser Strom jetzunder, 
Ja, ein Strom des ersten Ranges, 
Wie der Euphrat, wie der Ganges, 
Wo an palmigen Gestaden 
Elefantenkilber baden, 
Wie der Rheinstrom bei Schaffhausen, 
Wo Kaskaden schiumen, brausen, 
Und Berliner Studiosen 
Gaffend stehn mit feuchten Hosen, 
Wie die Weichsel, wo da hausen 
Edle Polen, die sich lausen, 
Singend ihre Heldenleiden 
Bei des Ufers Trauerweiden; 
Ja, er ist fast wie ein Meer, 
Wie das rote, wo das Heer 
Pharaonis musst’ ersaufen, 
Wiahrend wir hindurchgelaufen 
Trocknen- Fusses mit der Beute— 
Welche Tiefe, welche Breite! 
Hier auf diesem Erdenglobus 
Gibt’s kein bessres Wasser-Opus! 
Es ist hochsublim poetisch, | 
Urtitanisch majestitisch, 
Gross wie Gott und die Natur— 
UND ICH HAB’ DIE PARTITUR! 





a 





EPILOG 





Die Neger berichten: der Konig der Thiere, 
Der Léwe, wenn er erkrankt ist, kuriere 
Sich dadurch, dass er einen Affen zerreisst 
Und ihn mit Haut und Haar verspeist. 


Ich bin kein Liéwe, ich bin kein Kénig 

Der Thiere, doch wollt ich erproben ein wenig 
Das Neger-Recept—ich schrieb dies Poem 
Und ich befinde mich besser seitdem. 
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FESTIVAL POEM! 


Beeren-Meyer, Meyer-Beer, 

What is this noise? What’s this we hear? 
Say, will you really now give birth 

Unto a Christ for us on earth? 

Promised and foretold he’s been. 

Are you really lying-in? 

Is that yearned-for masterpiece, 

Thirteen colic-years’ release, 

Now born at last, that child of woe, 
Whom we as “Jan von Leyden” know? 


Nay, it is not the hoax of ev’ry 
Newspaper—for the child’s delivery 
Has been accomplished, time’s accounted, 
And the birth-pangs are surmounted. 
The lier-in esteemed is resting, 

His mien transfigured joy attesting, 
Upon his couch with tears all wet. 
And a well-warmed serviette 

Does Gouin? o’er his belly drag 

Now slack as any empty bag. 

But the confinement-room’s still calm 
Is shattered by a loud alarm, 
Suddenly—there’s a blaring swell 

Of trumpets, and all Israel 

Cries with a thousand voices ‘‘Hail!’’ 
(Most all unpaid this cry exhale) 
“Hail the master we admire! 

Hail the mighty Beeren-Meyer! 

Hail the mighty Meyer-Beer, 

Who in labor, long, severe, 

Who in labor, long, arduous, 

Has a prophet born unto us!” 


From the jubilating chorus 

One young man steps out before us, 
Who in Prussia saw the daylight, 
Yclept Brandus,? if they say right. 
Very modest is his mien. 

(Did, as does the Bedouin, 

Some rat-catcher fame-possessor, 
Music-publishing predecessor‘ 

Drill him till he’s up to snuff?) 


1There had been a great deal of fuss made for years over Meyerbeer’s “‘Le Pro- 
phéte,”’ before the work was completed and produced. 


?Meyerbeer’s friend. 
*The music publisher. 
‘Maurice Schlesinger. 
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He picks a drum up—that’s the stuff!— 
And thumps away with triumph rosy 
As Miriam on a time when Mosey 

Had won a battle, conquering; 

And then he starts right in to sing: 


“Genial sweat of artistry, 

Drop by drop, judiciously, 

In its reservoir collected, 

By strong planks from escape protected, 
Now the sluce-gates raised, it flows, 

In proud waves bursting forth, it goes, 
The flood-tide—Wondrous! God the giver! 
Lo, it is a mighty river! 

Yes, a stream that quite as great is 

As the Ganges or Euphrates, 

Where on banks where palms are waving 
Elephant-calves go a-bathing; 

As the Rhine, Schaffhausen leaving, 
Roars and foams its cascades weaving; 
And the Berlin students, staring, 

Stand their moistened trousers wearing; 
Like Vistula, its shores housing 

Noble Poles, themselves delousing, 

Whose song their hero-suff’ring staunches 
Beneath the weeping-willow branches; 
Aye, ’tis almost like a sea, 

Like the Red, where wretchedly 

Pharoah and his host were drowned, 
While we skipped through safe and sound, 
Passing dry-shod with our plunder 

Depth and breadth, O what a wonder! 
Here upon this mundane globus 

There’s no better water-opus. 

Like God and Nature! great—what’s more 
I HAVE GOT THE VOCAL SCORE!” 


EPILOGUE 
(To the Song of Praise upon the celeberrimo maestro Fiascomo.) 


The king of the beasts, runs the negroes’ narrating, 
The lion, when ill, cures himself without waiting 

By seizing an ape, whom to pieces he tears, 

And swallowing the simian with hide and with hairs. 


I am no lion, no ruler royal 

Of beasts, yet I wanted to give it a trial 

That recipe negroid—so this poem inditing— 
I’m feeling much better since then for its writing. 


1*God and Nature,” a youthful work of Meyerbeer’s. 
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This epilogue will convince even the most charitably in- 
clined that Heine’s poetic insults to Meyerbeer were “inspired” 
by animosity more than by moral disgust with Meyerbeer’s 
methods, so deliciously summed up in Heine’s poem “Ruhelech- 
zend” in the untranslatable word “‘Weltberiihmtheitsklacke.”’ 

No amount of whitewashing can obscure the lamentable truth. 
Wirth and other writers may wax eloquent over the essential 
purity of Heine’s character; they may explain away much by 
Heine’s desire to provide for his wife, by his poverty and by his 
heavy debts. We very cheerfully join them in giving Heine the 
benefit of the doubt wherever possible, yet the plain fact remains 
that there was, as Mr. Calvocoressi aptly put it a few years ago in 
the Musical Times in his article “Heine and some musicians” — 
“a blot on the escutcheon.” 

One wonders what Franz Liszt thought, when he read Heine’s 
lengthy but unconvincing defense of himself for having accepted 
for years a gratuity from the French government, officially as a 
distinguished foreign guest of the French nation, in reality as a 
maxim-silencer: a bribe remains a bribe whether one be paid to 
say pleasant things or not to say unpleasant things. Liszt and 
Heine broke in 1844 and soon Heine became vindictive. The 
real reason, as has been pointed out by Chantavoine, was not 
revealed until many years later by Liszt to Lina Ramann, his 
biographer: he never “‘enjoyed the extortion of funds” by Heipe. 
The final break came when Heine in 1844 wrote a letter to Liszt 
(published in 1895 by La Mara in her collection of “Letters of 
famous contemporaries to Liszt’”’) in which Heine informed his 
“friend” that an article written by him contained things which 
might not please Liszt, that he should like to see him to talk 
matters over, etc. Coming on top of an attempt to borrow 
several thousand francs from Liszt, this gentle hint at blackmail 
did not have the desired result, as Heine might have foreseen had 
he known Liszt better. This episode in the relations between 
Liszt and Heine even in the absence of incriminating documents 
would have gone far to explain to a psychologist the motives which 
prompted Heine in turning suddenly so savagely on Meyerbeer, 
after the fulsome journalistic praise of his “Friend,” much of 
which, of course, was sincere and entirely justified by Meyer- 
beer’s historical position. The diagnosis would have been that 
Heine was apt to turn on a friend, if he asked for money and did 
not receive it. 

It also happens that in my university days a grandson of 
Meyerbeer told me of the existence of material in the archives 
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of the Meyerbeer family which would be likely to present to the 
world a more truthful portrait of Meyerbeer than apparently 
readers (and therefore the critics) of musical literature had thither- 
to insisted on and would vindicate his grandfather. Just how 
Meyerbeer’s vindication could be effected unless it could be 
proved that the maestro had not made temptation easy for indigent 
journalists to weigh the merit of his operas on a scale of gold, was 
not quite clear. However, sundry sensational revelations were 
expected from the secret dossier of letters, etc., especially as the 
will of Meyerbeer was supposed to have forbidden its publication 
until fifty years after his death. He died in 1864, and those Meyer- 
beeriana do not as yet seem to have seen the light of day, but— 
as a sort of preliminary shock—the second-hand dealer Henrici of 
Berlin in 1912 offered for sale, without disclosing their provenience, 
some letters written by Heine to Meyerbeer between 1835 and 
1845. Henrici knew his business well enough to whet the appetite 
of the morbidly curious by reducing the quotations from these 
letters in his catalogue to a minimum. When in the following 
year (December, 1913 and January, 1914) Friedrich Wirth pub- 
lished them in their entirety in an article for the magazine “Der 
Greif” under the title of “Heine and Meyerbeer, mit unge- 
druckten Briefen,” he argued that Henrici’s excerpts had created 
an impression unjustly detrimental to Heine’s reputation. 

_ In coming to the rescue of Heine, Prof. Wirth’s tactics are 
rather naive. He tries hard to whitewash Heine by flinging 
mud at Meyerbeer and even at Heine’s wife for her extravagance. 
He maintains that both Heine and Meyerbeer had to make com- 
mon cause against the gang of journalistic grafters with whom 
Paris was then infested, and especially to protect themselves by 
the application of gold against the “fleas,” as Heine called them, 
poured into France by Germany. Says Wirth: 

Meyerbeer was rich and gladly spent money for the purchase of 
journalistic favors. That they had to be purchased, was not the fault of 
Heine. And to purchase them, was in those days a necessity. We know 
[do we?] that Liszt procured for himself in a similar manner favorable 
press comments and that Meyerbeer bought up insignificant journalists 
(like Johann Peter Lyser, as I have proved) for such small sums as 20 
florins—And since Heine untiringly worked for Meyerbeer’s glory in 
newspaper offices, he considered himself entitled to the equivalent in 
money, not taken as presents, as did his journalistic colleagues, but as 


loans. To expect him to have labored without compensation, would 
be unfair. 


Such specious arguments leave an even worse taste in one’s 
mouth, than Heine’s misdeeds. Granting that he, with his 
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barbed-wire pen, put himself at the easy mercy of journalistic 
blackmailers, that his venture to found a German newspaper in 
Paris and other circumstances ruined him financially, that he 
needed money badly, granting all this and more, there is really 
little difference between accepting a money present and a money 
loan—if one does not pay it back. Nor does it seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Wirth that possibly it was Heine’s plain duty as a 
critic to slay Meyerbeer’s enemies gratis and to praise his friend’s 
operas, if he believed in them, without the stimulant of loans. 
In watching the codperative game played by this par nobile fratrum 
one is reminded of jolly Demokritos-Weber’s ‘‘one hand washes 
the other and in the process both become dirty.” Of course, for a 
friend to borrow money from a friend is in itself one of the most 
natural things in the world, but when these borrowings are linked, 
as appears from Heine’s letters, with services rendered or to be 
rendered, then the matter becomes just a little malodorous. For 
instance, the reader will be amused by Heine’s ridicule of Spon- 
tini, but if he knows that Spontini and Meyerbeer were bitter 
enemies, and in a sense rivals, and that Heine in one of the letters 
to his friend and “‘backer’”’ Meyerbeer formulates his plan of attack 
on Spontini with great glee, then the reader will very properly 
draw his own conclusions. 

The first of the nine letters is dated April 6, 1835, the last 
Dec. 24, 1845. Money is practically the leit-motiv in all of them. 
Just when Heine began his “borrowings” from Meyerbeer is not 
quite clear, but it must have been between the year 1827 when 
the two became acquainted and the letter of April 6, 1835, in 
which Heine writes that again his pockets had been completely 
emptied by the “fleas” and that since his and Meyerbeer’s troubles 
were intertwined, he must again demand money from him—500 
francs, which seems to have been Heine’s standardized figure. 

The break between these two men of genius came in 1845. 
It appears that either late in 1843 or early in 1844 Heine conceived 
the brilliant idea that the publication of songs by Giacomo Meyer- 
beer to some poems in the popular vein by Heinrich Heine would be 
a profitable affair. Meyerbeer apparently accepted the suggestion, 
but, slow worker that he was or because of some other reason he 
did not compose the poems. However, on the strength of Meyer- 
beer’s promise, Heine forthwith drew from Escudier, the pub- 
lisher, advance royalties amounting to 1000 francs. Then, when 
Meyerbeer failed to send the music, Heine used that fact as a 
pretext for borrowing some more money from Meyerbeer. When 
the latter reacted negatively, Heine ostensibly fell back on 
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Meyerbeer’s default in delivering the promised music, as a ground 
for ‘taking leave” from Meyerbeer. That this was a mere bluff, 
even Wirth concedes, but Meyerbeer, who was not a novice in 
this game of journalistic poker, called the bluff. While holding 
out a friendly hand to Heine, the hand remained empty. The 
breach was not healed, and could not be healed after 1849, when 
Heine wrote his “Festgedicht.”” This “Poem” soon found its way 
into a Hamburg sheet that fed on that type of diatribe (signifi- 
cantly called “Der Freischiitz”) and promptly was called to 
Meyerbeer’s attention. In his desperate desire to whitewash 
Heine, Mr. Wirth remarks that the publication of the “Festge- 
dicht” was due to an indiscretion and not attributable to Heine, 
but a few lines further on he makes the terribly damaging state- 
ment that Heine himself had vainly tried to have the poem 
published in the “Allgemeine Zeitung”! He further tells us that 
Heine became furious when Meyerbeer remained deaf to his 
demand for participation in the royalties on a ballet “Sakuntala” 
by Taglioni, staged in Berlin, under the pretext that it was based 
on his own ill-fated ‘‘Faust”’ ballet-scenario. And worse than this, 
he informs us that Heine in a letter to a friend wrote that it was 
about time to “‘castigate” Meyerbeer, and that in a letter to his 
friend Kolb of April 17, 1849, one day after the premiére of Meyer- 
beer’s “Le Prophéte,” Heine sneeringly referred to the opera as a 
“miserable opus” on which “streams of gold had been spent for 
publicity purposes.” In the face of all this, the musical world is 
expected by Mr. Wirth to believe that Meyerbeer’s refusal further 
to lend money to Heine had nothing to do with the poet’s radical 
change of mind towards Meyerbeer’s merits as a composer: allow- 
ing for the poet’s disappointment over the Escudier and Sakun- 
tala episodes, his apostacy is put on purely esthetic grounds. 
That Heine was privileged to change his mind about Meyerbeer’s 
music after 1845 no one will deny; nor that he was privileged to 
worship at Meyerbeer’s temple of music with more esthetic 
convictions than in the temples of other composers. What lifts 
the matter suspiciously out of the pure regions of esthetics is 
precisely the fact that Heine never wrote anything really de- 
rogatory about Meyerbeer until his chances for borrowing money 
from him had definitely disappeared, and that his eulogies of Meyer- 
beer at the expense of others coincided with the years during 
which the poet, in plain English, behaved and acted very much 
like the other “‘fleas.” 

Inasmuch as Mr. Wirth is of a different opinion and reaches 
the quod erat demonstrandum that “the publication (of the letters) 
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in their entirety will surely prove that they cannot cause us to call 
Heine simply an extortionist and venal critic,” the following 
letters will serve the purpose of indicating the direction in which 
the historical truth lies: 


Paris, May 13th, 1844. 


What I have to write you, great maestro, I know full well; but 
how I shall write you to-day, I.do not yet know. For my eyes are again 
in a sad condition. I can hardly distinguish the letters which I am 
jotting down and, to make things worse, my mind is clouded at present 
by a terrible ill-humor. For the latter you are somewhat to be blamed; 
indeed I attribute it wholly to you. You have shown me too much love 
and friendship that I could be seriously enraged at you, but the manner 
in which you deserted me with reference to the songs is, I confess, un- 
pardonable. The more so, since you knew very well, that I was losing 
thereby every three weeks 200 francs, a sum on which I counted. This 
deficit has placed me in a position of extreme want. 

In the beginning, and in order to keep me temporarily quiet, you 
instructed Gouin! to pay me 200 francs. However small this sum was, 
I accepted it because I have the principle never to refuse money, be it 
ever so little. (How badly the people know me who denounce me as a 
man without principles!) Gouin kept me off with the promise of a 
letter from you. I waited and waited and growled and, to get even 
with you, I recently went to the Huguenots to hear Mr. Mengis. I 
forbade my wife to applaud; I told her how abominably Meyerbeer 
treats me and how it was his fault that I could not yet buy her a new 
dress—but she need not hiss just for that. 

The greater vengeance comes to-day. If ever you deserved sack- 
ing and looting, it will be to-day. My eyes demand that I betake myself 
to some resort and I am obiged to ask you to fortify my consumptive 
pocket-book with 500 francs. After you have sent me the tunes, I shall 
restore to you the money, but in the meantime you must send me the 
500 francs as soon as possible, indeed immediately, because I should not 
be writing to you for the money if I did not need it badly. Also, I know 
that you would help me gladly in this manner, even if I were not so fully 
entitled to help as I am to-day. I believe certainly that I shall pay 
you back the money, after I have received the tunes.—If I consider 
that your tardiness, not counting my trip, costs me about 2000 francs, 
I reconcile myself with the necessity of writing you to-day.’ 


Paris, December 24th, 1845. 
Highly esteemed Maestro! 


To be candid, I cannot bear even to have asked you in vain for a 
thing. I shall, therefore, now have to take leave of you. 

In parting from you, I feel compelled, for my own satisfaction, to 
let you know that you have not the slightest idea of what great value it 


1A French financier and devoted friend of Meyerbeer.—Ed. 
*The rest of the letter is foreign to the subject.—Ed. 
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was to you and others that I kept my post here in Paris for fifteen years, 
in spite of the sacrifices of money and health which this feverish and 
costly place imposed on me. As to the Volkslieder-melodies, I relieve 
you of your promise. For years you have led me by the nose like a 
fool; I now desire to have nothing to do with that publication. I have 
informed Messrs. Escudier to that effect and have returned to them the 
advance royalty of 1000 francs. Perhaps I shall hand back to you one 
of these days the 500 francs, with which you recently claimed to have 
“bought in” your promise;!—I prefer to relieve you gratis of that obliga- 
tion. Nor can I keep from you how I realize now that, though you are 
a genius in music, it is in that respect only that I can admire and respect 
you. 
HernricH HEINE. 


The sketch of Meyerbeer’s answer reads: 


Dearest Heine! 


Your letter has deeply wounded me. After my having shown you 
for many years, whenever you so desired,—charitable proofs of my 
friendship and attachment, you write me such a bitter letter, because the 
present condition of my finances does not permit me to accede this time 
to your wishes. I should feel still more pained, did I not believe that 
perhaps your present ill-health has thrown dark and irritating shadows 
over your moral mood and that therefore your letter is but the result of a 
temporary physical indisposition. 

However, I, for my part, cannot cease so easily to be the friend of 
my friends, even though the latter may set the example. Hence, in the 
future as in the past, you will always find in me the warm admirer of 
your great genius and the loyal devoted friend. 


Your sincerely devoted 


Heine’s genius as a poet and feuilletonist is not impaired by 
such letters or by his poetic vivisection of Meyerbeer after they 
had parted company. Nor does Heine’s itching palm affect those 
sides of his character, which will ever remain admirable. Even 
if it did, this would not be the place to argue the point. Here 
Heine’s weaknesses are of interest and importance only for their 
bearing on the tone and substance of his musical feuilletons. 
These are entertaining enough in themselves, but they afford 
additional enjoyment if one has shadowed Heinrich Heine behind 
the scenes and there beholds him in the act of moving his puppets 
on wires of gold with as much malice of afterthought as of fore- 
thought. 


1Apparently this was either the sum asked for by Heine in the other letter or a 
subsequent loan.— Ed 
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THE FEUILLETONS 
THE BERLIN LETTERS 
(1822) 


It is with his first ‘““Letter from Berlin” (Jan. 20, 1822) that 
Heine’s musical feuilletons may be said to begin. Here he mentions 
Alexandre-Jean Boucher, soloist to King Charles IV of Spain, 
that executive violin virtuoso who cailed himself “‘the Alexander 
of the violin,’”’ and whose concert tours took him to Holland, 
Germany and England. Says Heine: 


Boucher really has a striking resemblance to the Emperor Napoleon. 
He calls himself a cosmopolite, the Socrates among violinists, rakes 
together an insane amount of money, and in his gratitude calls Berlin 
the capitale de la musique. Yet let us hasten quickly by; here is another 
confectioner’s shop, and there lives Lebeufve, a name which magnetizes. 
Look at the handsome buildings which line both sides of the Linden! 
This is where the most aristocratic circles of Berlin reside. But let us 
hurry on! The great building to the left is the Fuchs confectionary. 
Everything in it is beautifully decorated: there are mirrors, flowers, 
marzipan figurines, gilding everywhere, in short, everything breathes 
the most exceptional elegance. Yet all that ene eats there is of the worst 
and most expensive in Berlin. There is little choice as regards the con- 
fectionary and most of it is stale. A couple of musty old magazines lie 
on the table, and the tall young lady who waits on us is not even pretty. 
We will not go to Fuchs’. I eat no mirrors and silk curtains, and when 
I wish to see something worth looking at, I go to Spontini’s “Cortez” 
or “Olympia.” 


In his second letter (March 16, of the same year), Heine again 
reverts to Boucher, and then passes to other details of musical 
life in Berlin. 


Boucher, who has long since given his very—very—very last con- 
cert, and is now, perhaps, enchanting Warsaw or St. Petersburg with 
his conjurer’s tricks on the violin, is quite in the right when he calls 
Berlin la capitale de la musique. All winter long there has been so 
great a singing and sounding here that one could scarcely hear or see. 
One concert trod upon the heels of another. 


Wer nennt die Fiedler, nennt die Namen, 
Die gastlich hier zusammenkamen? 


Selbst von Hispanien kamen sie 
Und spielten auf dem Schaugeriiste 
Gar manche schlechte Melodie. 


(Who’ll name the fiddlers, one and ’tother 
Who here as guests met one another? 
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From Spain itself they took their way, 
And on the concert platform they 
Full many a wretched tune did play.) 


The Spaniard was Escudero, a pupil of Baillot, a good violinist, 
young, blooming, handsome, and yet no protégé of the ladies. An 
ominous rumor preceded him, to the effect that the Italian knife had 
made him impotent to endanger the fair sex. I will not weary you with 
recounting all the musical evening conversations which delighted and 
bored us‘ this winter. I shall only mention that the Seidler’s concert 
was attended to excess, and that we are filled with expectation of Drouet’s 
concert, because young Mendelssohn is going to play in it for the first 
time. 

Have you not yet heard Maria von Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’? No? 
Unfortunate man! But have you not at least heard the “Song of the 
Bridesmaids,” called ‘Bridal Wreath’ for short, from this opera? No? 
Fortunate man! 

If you go from the Halle to the Oranienburg Gate, and from the 
Brandenburg Gate to the Kénigsthor, yes, if you even go from the 
Unterbaum to the Képnicker Gate, you will forever and eternally hear 
the same melody, the song of songs, the “Bridal Wreath’! 

As in Goethe’s “Elegies” we see the poor Englishman pursued in 
every land by the strains of Marlborough s’en va’t-en guerre, so I am 
hounded from early morn until late at night by the song: 


Wir winden dir den Jungfernkranz 
Mit veilchenblauer Seide; 
Wir fiihren dich zu Spiel und Tanz, 
Zu Lust und Hochzeitfreude. 


Chor: 


Schiner, schéner, schéner griiner Jungfernkranz 
Mit veilchenblauer Seide, mit veilchenblauer Seide! 


Lavendel, Myrt’ und Thymian 
Das wichst in meinem Garten. 
Wie lange bleibt der Freiersmann? 
Ich kann ihn kaum erwarten! 


Chor: 


Schiner, schéner, schéner u.s.w. 


(The bridal wreath for thee we bind, 
With silken thread of azure, 
In wedded days may’st thou find 
Full store of hope and pleasure. 


Chorus: 


Bridal garland, flowers white and leaves of green, 
Silken thread of azure, may their life be pleasure! 
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I’ve planted thyme and myrtle sweet 
They all have bloom’d and faded; 
But when shall I my true love meet ? 
How long will he delay yet ? 


Chorus: 
Bridal garland, flowers white and leaves of green, etc.) 


Though I may be in the best of humor when I rise, all my cheer- 
fulness is dashed at once when the very school children who go by my 
window early in the morning twitter the ‘Bridal Wreath.” No more 
than an hour passes, and the landlady’s daughter gets up with her 
‘Bridal Wreath.’ I hear my barber singing the ‘Bridal Wreath’ on his 
way upstairs. The little girl who does the wash comes along ‘with 
thyme and myrtle sweet.’ And so it goes on. My head rings. I can- 
not stand it, hurry from the house and in a rage fling myself into a cab. 
It is well that I can hear no song through the rattling of the wheels. I 
get out at B....’s. May I see Miss B..... ? The servant hurries. 
Yes! The doorsopen. There sits the charmer at the piano and receives 
me with: 

But when shall I my true love meet ? 
How long will he delay yet ? 


You sing like an angel, I cry with spasmodic friendliness. “I'll 
begin again at the beginning,” lisps her ladyship, and once more she binds 
her “Bridal Wreath” and binds and binds until I myself begin to tie 
myself into knots like a worm in my unspeakable torture; until in terror 
of soul I cry out: ‘Help, Samiel!’ 

That, you must know, is the name of the evil one in the “Frei- 
schiitz”; Caspar the huntsman, who has sold himself to him, whenever 
he is hard pressed cries: ‘Help, Samiel!’ It became the style here to 
make use of the expression when humorously embarrassed, and Boucher, 
who terms himself the Socrates of the violin, even called out loudly 
‘Help, Samiel!’ in a concert, when one of his strings snapped. 

And Samiel helps. The disconcerted donna suddenly ceases her 
binding song and lisps: ‘What is the matter with you?” “Nothing but 
pure delight,” I gasp with a forced smile. ‘You are ill,” says she, “go 
to the Thiergarten, enjoy the fine weather and look at the fine folk.” 
I seize hat and cane, kiss her ladyship’s gracious hand, cast one last 
lingering look of passion in her direction, dart out of the door, once more 
climb into the first cab I can find, and roll to the Brandenburg Gate. I 
get out and run into the Thiergarten. 

I advise you, should you get out once in a while, not to miss the 
opportunity one of these fine early spring days, of going to the Thier- 
garten at about this time, say half-past one. Go in at the left, and 
hasten to the spot where our Louise of blessed memory has been honored 
with a small, simple monument by the female indwellers of the Thier- 
garten. Our king makes a habit of walking there. He is a handsome, 
noble and imposing figure, disdaining all outward pomp. He almost 
invariably wears a modest grey mantle, and I managed to make a simple- 
ton believe that the king was often obliged to put up with such clothes 
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because the master of his wardrobe did not live in Prussia, and seldom 
came to Berlin. At this time the king’s handsome children may also 
be seen in the Thiergarten, as well as the entire court and the noblest 
among the nobility. The alien faces are those belonging to the families 
of foreign ambassadors. One or two lackeys in livery follow the dis- 
tinguished ladies at a short distance. Officers gallop by on the most 
beautiful horses. I have seldom seen handsomer horses than here in 
Berlin. I delight my eyes with the sight of these splendid equestrian 
figures. The princes of our royal house are among them. What a 
strong and handsome family of princes! No deformed or wasted branch 
is put forth from this stem! With joyous vitality, courage and distinc- 
tion reflected in their faces, the king’s two older sons ride by. Yonder 
handsome, youthful figure, with a good face and eyes full of loving 
kindness, is the king’s third son, Prince Karl. But that radiant, majestic 
woman, who flies by on a tall horse with a shining, colorful suite, that is 
our—Alexandrine! In a close-fitting riding habit of brown, a round hat 
with feathers on her head, and a riding-whip in her hand, she resembles 
one of those knightly female figures which shine forth so charmingly in 
the magic mirror of olden fairytale, and whom we never know whether 
to regard as holy images or Amazons. I believe the sight of these 
innocent features has made me a better man; shivers of devotion set me 
trembling; I hear angel voices; invisible palms of peace wave, a great 
hymn rises in my soul—and then there is a sudden sound of rattling harp- 
strings, and the voice of an old woman squeaking the: ‘Bridal wreath 
for thee we bind!’ 

And now the accursed song accompanies me all day long. It 
embitters my happiest moments. Even when I sit down to eat, it is 
doodled out for me by the singer Heinsius in the guise of dessert. It 
chokes me all the afternoon. On one side a lame man is playing the 
‘Bridal Wreath’ on a barrel-organ; on the other a blind man is scraping 
it out on his fiddle. At evening it begins to haunt one in earnest. We 
have a fluting and a bawling, a fistulating and a gurgling, and always 
the same old tune. As a change, ‘Caspar’s Song’ and the ‘Hunters’ 
Chorus’ is now and again bellowed into the general hum by some illu- 
minated student or ensign, but the ‘Bridal Wreath’ is permanent; when 
one has ended it another begins it again from the beginning; it sounds 
forth at me from every house; everyone whistles it with original varia- 
tions; yes, I even believe the dogs in the street bark it. 

At evening, like a fallow deer which has been hounded to death, I 
lay my head in the lap of the loveliest of Borussian girls; tenderly she 
strokes my bristly hair, and lisps into my ear: “I love youse, and your 
Luweezer will always never leave off bein’ kind to thee!”’ and she strokes 
and pets me until she thinks that I am about to fall asleep, and then 
she softly takes up her ‘Catharre’ (guitar) and sings me the ’Cravatte’ 
(the cavatina) from ““Tancred”: ‘After my sorrows,’ and I take my rest 
after my many sorrows, and tender pictures and dreams flutter round 
me—when I am once more torn forcibly from my slumbers, and the 
wretched creature sings: “The bridal wreath for thee we bind... ! 

In mad despair I tear myself from the most delightful of embraces, 
hurry down the narrow stairs, rush home like the storm-wind, and fling 
myself into bed gnashing my teeth, still hearing the old cook tottering 
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about the kitchen with her ‘Bridal Wreath,’ as I bury myself even deeper 
in the covers. 

Now you will realize, dear reader, why I call you a fortunate man, 
if you have not as yet heard this song. But do not believe that the 
melody is a poor one on that account. On the contrary, it is its very 
excellence which has made it so popular. But toujours perdriz... You 
understand! 

The whole “Freischiitz” is admirable, and certainly deserves the 
interest with which it has already been received all over Germany. It 
has been given here for the thirtieth time, perhaps, and it is still sur- 
prisingly difficult to obtain good tickets for a performance. It is causing 
a furore in Vienna, Dresden and Hamburg as well. This shows con- 
clusively that it was wrong to think this opera was only exalted here 
owing to the efforts of an anti-Spontini party. I see that the expression 
is strange to you. Do not mistake it for a political one. The violent 
party struggles of Liberals and Ultras, as we may observe them in other 
capitals, do not break out here, because the royal power, powerfully and 
without prejudice, stands between them as a mediator. On the other 
hand, in Berlin we may often see a far more entertaining struggle of 
factions, those of music. Had you been there toward the close of last 
summer, you might have witnessed by personal observation what the 
battle between Gluckists and Piccinists once must have been like in 
Paris. But I see that I must now discuss the local opera a little more in 
detail; first, because, after all, it is a prime subject of conversation in 
Berlin; and secondly, because you will be unable to grasp the spirit of 
many of my notes without the following observations. Of our singers, 
male and female, I shall not speak here. Their apologetics are stereo- 
type, and may be found in all the Berlin correspondents’ articles and 
newspaper criticisms: one reads every day that Milder-Hauptmann is 
unsurpassable, Schultz surpassing and Seidler superb. Enough, it is 
uncontrovertible that opera has been raised to an astonishing level of 
art in this place, and that our opera is second to none in Germany. 
Whether this is due to the industrious activity of the late Weber, or 
whether Sir Gasparo Spontini, according to the claim made by his 
followers, called all these wonders forth with one wave of his magic 
wand, I venture to doubt greatly. I even venture to believe that the 
management of the famous knight has been most disavantageous as 
regards some sections of the Opera. And I insist that since the complete 
separation of the Opera from the playhouse, and Spontini’s uncontrolled 
rule of the former, it must suffer ever increasing injury, day by day, 
owing to the great knight’s natural preference for his own great produc- 
tions, and the productions of geniuses akin to or him or of friends of his, 
as well as because of his dislike, also quite natural, for the music of those 
composers whose genius does not appeal to him or does not pay homage 
to his, or—horribile dictu—competes with his own. 

I am too much of a layman in the domain of tonal art to be allowed 
to express my own opinion regarding the value of Spontini’s compositions, 
and all that I say here is no more than the echo of other voices, especially 
audible in the fluctuation of daily talk. 

Spontini is the greatest of all living composers. He is a musical 
Michelangelo. He has blazed new paths in music. He has carried out 
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what Gluck only divined. He is a great man, he is a genius, he is a god! 
Thus speaks the Spontini party, and the walls of the palaces reécho this 
exaggerated praise. For you must know that it is the nobility to which 
Spontini’s music specially appeals, and which deigns to vouchsafe him 
distinguished marks of its favor. The actual Spontini party, which 
naturally is composed of a number of people who blindly do homage 
to aristocratic and legitimate taste; of a number of those who enthuse 
over the exotic; of a few composers who would like to have their music 
performed; and, finally, of a handful of genuine admirers, leans upon these 
noble patrons. 

Of whom the opposing party is in part made up, it is not hard to 
guess. Many disapprove of the good knight because he is a Southerner. 
Others, because they envy him. Again others, because his music is not 
German. And finally, the greater part sees in his music only a rumpus 
of kettledrums and trumpets, sounding bombast and the stilted and 
unnatural. In addition there was the vexation of many. . .' 

Now, my dear fellow, you can understand the noise which filled all 
Berlin this summer, when Spontini’s ‘Olympia’ first made its appearance 
on our boards. Were you not able to hear the music of this opera out 
in Hamm? There was no lack of kettledrums and bassoons, which led 
a would-be wit to declare that the new opera should be used to test the 
staying powers of the walls of the new theater. Another came out of the 
roar of ‘Olympia,’ heard the drums beat the tattoo in the street, and 
drawing a deep breath, exclaimed: “At last I hear some soft music!” 
All Berlin crack jokes about the numerous trumpets and the great 
elephant in the pompous processionals of this opera. The deaf, how- 
ever, were quite delighted with so much splendor, and insisted that 
they could feel this lovely, thick music with their hands. And the 
enthusiasts cried: “Hosannah! Spontini is a musical elephant himself! 
He is an angel of trumpets.” 

Shortly after Carl Maria von Weber came to Berlin, his ‘Frei- 
schiitz’’ was performed in the New Theater, and delighted the public. 
Now the anti-Spontini party had a rallying-point, and on the evening 
of the first performance of his opera, Weber was féted in the most splendid 
manner. In quite a fine poem, written by Dr. Forster, it is said of the 
“Freischiitz,” that “he hunts nobler game than elephants.” Weber 
expressed himself regarding this line in the Jntelligenzblatt the other day 
in a most lamentable way, cajoling Spontini and blaming poor Forster, 
who meant so well by him. At the time Weber cherished the hope that 
he might receive an appointment here at the Opera, and would not have 
acted with such an excessive show of modesty if all hope of remaining 
here had already been denied him. Weber left us after the third perform- 
ance of his opera, and travelled backto Dresden, there received a splendid 
call to Cassel, refused it, went on conducting at the Dresden Opera, 
where he is compared to a good general without soldiers, as before; and 
has now travelled to Vienna, where a new comic opera of his is to be 
given. Regarding the value of the text and music of the ‘‘Freischiitz,” 
I refer you to the extended review which Professor Gubitz has written 
of it in the Gesellschafter. This keen and witty critic has the merit of 


1Here two lines have been cut by the censor. The word the late Weber on the 
preceding page, of course, was added by Heine after Weber’s death in 1826.—Transl. 
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being the first who unfolded in detail the romantic beauties of this 
Opera, and who foretold its great triumphs in the most unequivocal 
manner. 

Weber’s appearance is not very prepossessing. He is small in 
stature, with a poor physical foundation, and a iong-drawn face of no 
special distinction. Yet this face is overspread with the ingenious 
sobriety and calm will-power which so significantly attracts us in the 
faces of the old German masters. What a contrast, on the other hand, is 
the appearance of Spontini. A tall figure, a dark, deep-set, flaming eye, 
locks black as coal, which half conceal the furrowed brow, the part 
melancholy, part haughty line about the lips, the brooding savagery 
of the yellowish face, in which all the passions have raged and are still 
raging, the whole head, which might be that of a Calabrese, and yet must 
be termed handsome and noble—all at once permits us to recognize the 
man of whose genius “The Vestal,” “‘Cortez’’ and “Olympia” were born. 

Among local composers I will mention our Bernhardt Klein im- 
mediately after Spontini, who long since made himself honorably known 
by some fine compositions, and whose great opera “Dido” has been 
awaited by the entire public with longing. This Opera, according to the 
report of all competent judges to whom the composer has disclosed 
portions of it, is said to contain the most astonishing beauties, and to 
be a genial German national work. Klein’s music is quite original. 
It differs altogether from the music of the two masters already mentioned, 
just as the gay, pleasant face of the Rhinelander, full of glad vitality, 
is a contrast to their faces. Klein is from Cologne, and may be regarded 
as the pride of his native city. 

I must not pass over G. A. Schneider here. Not that I regard him 
as a great composer; but because, as the composer of Koreff’s “‘Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” he has been the topic of public discussion from February 
26th to this very hour. For eight days at least nothing was spoken of 
except Koreff and Schneider and Schneider and Koreff. Here stood 
some clever amateurs and tore the music to pieces; there stood a group 
of poetasters and corrected the text. As for myself, this Opera afforded 
me extraordinary entertainment. The colorful fairytale which the 
skillful poet had developed in so charming a manner, and with such 
childlike simplicity, cheered me. I was delighted with the attractive 
contrast of the serious Occident and the merry Orient, and as the most 
astonishing pictures, loosely-knit together, passed adventurously before 
my eyes, the spirit of blossoming romanticism was awakened in me.' 


1Heine’s sonnet in his Buch der Lieder records his impressions of Schneider’s opera, 
now forgotten.—Transl. 
»,Aucassin und Nicolette“ 
oder 
»»Die Liebe aus der guten alten Zeit“ 


Hast einen bunten Teppich ausgebreitet, 
Worauf gestickt sind leuchtende Figuren 
Es ist der Kampf feindseliger Naturen, 

Der halbe Mond, der mit dem Kreuze streitet. 


Trompetentusch! Die Schlacht wird vorbereitet; 
Im Kerker schmachten, die sich Treue schwuren; 
Schalmeien klingen auf Provencer Fluren; 

Auf dem Bazar Karthagos Sultan schreitet. 
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There is always a tremendous amount of excitement in Berlin when 
a new Opera is given, and in this case there was the additional circum- 
stance that Schneider, the musical director, and Koreff, the privy counselor 
and knight, are so generally known. The latter we are soon to lose, since 
he is preparing to take an extensive trip abroad. This will be a loss to 
our city, for this man stands out because of his social virtues, his agreeable 
personality and his breadth of mind. 


In Heine’s third Berlin letter (June 7, 1822), we hear more 
of Spontini. Heine has been describing the ceremonies in con- 
nection with the wedding of the Princess Alexandrine to the 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenberg-Schwerin: 


The wedding festivities were not especially noisy. The morning 
after the marriage, the highly-placed newly-wedded pair attended 
service in the Domkirche. They drove in a golden coach with great 
glass windows, drawn by eight horses, and were admired by an immense 
throng. If I am not mistaken the lackeys wore no hair-bags on this 
particular occasion. In the evening a congratulatory court reception 
was held, followed by a polonaise ball in the White Hall. On the twenty- 
seventh there was a midday banquet in the Hall of the Knights, and in 
the evening the exalted and most exalted personages repaired to the 
Opera House, where the Opera which Spontini had expressly composed 





Freundlich ergétzt die bunte Herrlichkeit: 
Wir irren wie in mirchenhafter Wildnis, 
Bis Lieb’ und Licht besiegen Hass und Nacht. 


Du, Meister, kanntest der Kontraste Macht, 
Und gabst in schlechter neuer Zeit das Bildnis 
Von Liebe aus der guten alten Zeit! 


“*Aucassin and Nicolette” 
or 
** A Love of the Good Old Days” 


To J. F. Koreff 


A rug you’ve spread of colors variegated, 
Whereon are broidered figures, radiant glowing, 
The strife of two inimic natures showing, 

The Crescent with the Cross in battle mated. 


A blare of trumps! The battle is preparing; 
Some languish chained, their vows a prison bringing; 
In Provence meads the chalumeaus are singing; 

The Sultan through Carthage’s bazaar is faring. 


A pleasant charm this motly splendor weighs, 
In fairy wilderness we seem to stray 
Till light and love have conquered hate and night. 


You, Master, were aware of contrast’s might, 
You showed a picture in this poor new day 
Of love as it was in the good old days. 
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for this festivity, ““Nurmahal, or the Feast of Roses in Cashmire,” was 
given. Most people found it very difficult to secure tickets for this per- 
formance. I was given one, and yet I did not go. It is true I should 
have done so in order to be able to review it for you. But do you 
imagine I would sacrifice myself for the sake of my correspondence? 
I think with horror of “Olympia,” which I was lately obliged to hear 
once more, for a specific purpose, and which dismissed me with limbs 
well-nigh crushed. But I did go to the king’s chamber musician, and 
asked him what there were to the opera. He answered: “The best 
thing about it is that not a shot falls in it.” Yet in this connection I can- 
not rely upon the chamber musician; in the first place, he composes 
himself, and, in his own opinion, better than Spontini; and in the second 
place he has been led to believe that Spontini intends to write an opera 
with cannon obbligato. But in general not much that is good is said 
of “Nurmahal.” It cannot be a masterpiece. Spontini has patched it 
up with numerous musical numbers from his older operas. Owing to 
this the opera gains some very good numbers; but as a whole it takes 
on a patched-together appearance, and lacks the consistency and unity 
which is the principal merit of Spontini’s other operas. . . . 

It is very quiet in the musical world. The capitale de la musique 
is just like any other capitale. It consumes what the provinces have 
produced. Aside from young Felix’ Mendelssohn, who in the judgment 
of all the musicians is a musical wonder, and may become a second Mo- 
zart, I should not be able to know where to find one other musical genius 
among the indwelling autochtones of Berlin. Most of the musicians 
who distinguish themselves here are from the provinces, or even strangers. 
I take quite inexpressible pleasure in being obliged to mention here, that 
our countryman, Joseph Klein, the composer’s younger brother, of 
whom I spoke in my preceding letter, justifies the greatest expectations. 
He has written a great deal that is praised by connoisseurs. Song com- 
positions of his which have been much applauded here, are shortly to be 
published, and are largely sung in society. Their melodies show sur- 
prising originality; they appeal to every mind, and we anticipate that 
this young artist will some day be one of Germany’s most celebrated 
composers. Spontini is leaving us for a long time. He is travelling to 
Italy. He has sent his “Olympia” to Vienna, but it will not be per- 
formed there, because the expense is too great... . 


“PICTURES OF TRAVEL” 
(Italy: 1828-1829) 


The Italian Opera Buffa 


In the “Pictures of Travel’ (Italy: 1828-29), Chapter XIX, 
we find a politico-musical definition of the opera buffa, together 
with an appreciation of Rossini. 

It was a genuine Italian piece of music, out of some favorite opera 


buffa, that strange operatic genius which allows humor its widest range, 
in which humor may abandon itself to all its bounding enjoyment, its 
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mad sentimentalism, its laughing melancholy and its mortal enthusiasm 
for death which yet yearns to live. It was pure Rossini, the aria as it 
is most charmingly disclosed in the “‘Barber of Seville.” 

Those who despise Italian music, who also break the rod over this 
type of Opera, will not escape their well-deserved punishment in hell 
some day, and may be condemned, perhaps, to listen for all eternity to the 
fugues of Sebastian Bach and nothing else. I am sorry for many a 
colleague of mine, Rellstab, for instance, who also will not escape this 
form of damnation unless he becomes a Rossini convert before his death. 
Rossini, divino maestro, Helios of Italy, you who have spread your sound- 
ing rays over the entire world, forgive my countrymen who blaspheme 
against you on writing-paper and blotting-paper! I myself take pleasure 
in your golden tones, your melodious lights, your sparkling butterfly 
dreams, which frolic about me so delightfully, and kiss my heart as though 
with the lips of the Graces. Divino maestro, forgive my poor country- 
men, who do not see your profundities because you cover them with 
roses, and to whom you do not appear to be sufficiently gravid with 
thought, nor thorough, because you flutter so lightly, on godlike wing! 
It is true, that in order to love the Italian music of to-day and under- 
stand it through loving it, one must actually have the Romans before one’s 
eyes, see their sky, their character, their appearance, their joys, their 
sufferings, in short, their entire history, from Romulus, who founded 
the Holy Roman Empire, to the most recent times, when it was destroyed 
under Romulus Augustulus II. Poor enslaved Italy is forbidden to 
speak, and may only express in music the feelings of her heart! All 
her resentment against alien rule, her enthusiasm for liberty, her mad- 
ness in view of her own feeling of impotence, her sadness at the recollection 
of the splendors of her past, as well as her faint hopes, her harking, her 
thirst for aid, all this disguises itself in those melodies which glide from 
a grotesquerie drunk with life to elegiac gentleness, and in those panto- 
mimes which tip over from flattering caresses into threatening rage. 

Such is the esoteric sense of the opera buffa. The exoteric sentinel, 
in whose presence it is sung and acted, never suspects the amatory 
adventures, amatory distresses and amatory teasings beneath which 
the Italian conceals his most deadly aspirations for liberty, as Harmodius 
and Aristogiton hid their daggers in a myrtle-wreath. That is all 
nonsense, says the exoteric sentinel, and it is well that he notices nothing. 
For if he did, the impresario as well as the prima donna and the primo 
uomo would soon be treading those boards known as a fortress; a com- 
mission of investigation would be instituted, all trills dangerous to the 
State and all revolutionary colorature would be heard in evidence, a 
number of Harlequins, bound up in the widest ramifications of criminal 
activities, as well as Tartaglia, Brighella, even serious old Pantaloon, 
would be arrested, the Dottore of Bologna’s papers would be laid under 
seal, he would babble himself into a still greater danger as a suspect, 
and Columbine would have to cry her eyes red at such a family mis- 
fortune. Yet I believe that mischance of this kind will not yet over- 
whelm these good people; for these Italian demagogues are craftier than 
those poor Germans who, with similar objects in view, masqueraded in 
black motley, with black fool’s-caps, but made such a noticeably sorry 
appearance, and cut such long faces and seemed so dangerous at their 
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profound tomfoolery, which they called ‘turning,’ that the governments 
ended by noticing them, and had to put them in jail. 


THE PARIS LETTERS 
(1832-1839) 


Meyerbeer’s “Robert le diable” 


In Heine’s fifth letter, on “Conditions in France” (The Bour- 
geoise Kingdom of 1832) from Paris (March 25, 1832), we find 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert le diable” used as a means of political 
characterization. 


The supporters of the ministry, that is to say the employees, 
bankers, owners of landed estates, and shopkeepers, increased the general 
unease by smiling assurances that we were all of us living in a condition 
of the greatest calm, that the thermometer of national prosperity, the 
current rate of exchange of national securities, had advanced, that we 
have had more balls than ever this winter in Paris, and that we have 
seen the Opéra in its highest state of florescence. This was actually 
true, for these persons, of course, have the means to give balls, and so 
they dance at them to show that France is prosperous; they dance for 
their system, for peace, for the quiescence of Europe; they want to dance 
up the exchange rate, to dance for a rise. True enough, there were 
times, during these pleasing entrechats, when the diplomatic corps brought 
in all sorts of ill tidings from Belgium, Spain, England and Italy; but 
no one showed any dismay, and all kept on dancing with the merriment 
of despair, somewhat as Aline, Queen of Golconda, continues her seem- 
ingly happy dance even though the corps of eunuchs comes squeaking 
up with one item of bad news after another. As before mentioned, these 
people dance for their incomes, and the more conservatively inclined they 
are, the more passionately they dance; why, the most corpulent, most 
moral of bankers dance the accursed waltz of the nuns from “Robert 
le diable,” the famous opera. 

Meyerbeer has attained the unattainable by succeeding in holding 
the attention of the volatile Parisians a whole winter long; everyone is 
still streaming to the Académie de Musique, in order to see ‘Robert le 
diable”; yet enthusiastic Meyerbeerians must forgive me when I express 
my belief that many are not merely drawn there by the music, but also 
by the political significance of the Opera. Robert the Devil, the son 
of a devil who was as abominable as Philippe-Egalité and a princess as 
pious as the daughter of Penthiévre, is influenced by the spirit of his 
father to evil, to the Revolution, and by the spirit of his mother to good, 
the old régime. Both these natures, which are his heritage from birth, 
struggle in his mind; he floats midway between two principles, is a 
‘middle-of-the-roader.’ In vain the hellish voices of the wolf’s gorge 
seek to draw him into the ‘movement,’ in vain the ghosts of the Con- 
vention, rising from their graves in the guise of Revolutionary nuns, try 
to seduce him; in vain Robespierre, in the shape of Mlle. Taglioni, gives 
him the accolade—he withstands all temptations, all seductions, he is 
guided by his love for a princess of both the Sicilies, who is very pious, 
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and he, too, grows pious, and finally we see him in the bosom of the 
Church, priests muttering around him, and befogged with incense. [I 
cannot help but observe that at the first performance of this Opera, 
owing to a mistake on the part of the machinist, the trap-door on which 
old father devil descends to hell was left unfastened, and that the devil’s 
son, when he accidentally stepped on it, also went below. 


Tue “FLORENTINE NIGHTS” 


The “Florentine Nights,’ forming the first part of Heine’s 
“Salon,” appeared in the spring of 1836, in the Stuttgart Morgen- 
blatt and, in French, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, before the 
“Salon”? was issued in book-form in the early summer of 1837. 
Prof. Dr. Ernst Elster, in the introduction to his definitive edition 
of Heine’s works, declares that “. . . out and out grandiose in the 
first ‘Florentine Night’ is his description of the effect of Paganini’s 
violin-playing. | The manner in which Heine has here trans- 
literated the flood-tide and ebb-tide of tone in startling, magnifi- 
cent fantasies, in words full of meaning, is one of the most spirited 
and spiritual achievements in this field; and the celebrated tran- 
scription which Richard Wagner has given of Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ may well have been suggested by Heine’s account; yet 
how far even Wagner himself falls short of attaining his model.” 


First NIGHT 


... You often attend the opera now, Max, and I believe you go to 
see rather than to hear! 

You are not mistaken, Maria, I really go to the opera in order to 
look at the faces of the handsome Italian women. To tell the truth, 
they are handsome enough even outside the theater, and the student of 
history might easily deduce the influence of the corporeal in the Italian 
people upon the fine arts from the ideality of their features. Nature 
in this case has taken back again from the artist the capital once loaned 
him, and behold! it has gained interest in a most delightful way. Nature, 
which once furnished the artist with models, is to-day copying the master- 
works which thus came into being. The feeling for beauty has per- 
meated the entire nation, and as once the flesh reacted upon the spirit, 
now the spirit reacts upon the flesh. And the adoration of those beauti- 
ful Madonnas, those lovely altar-pictures, which are impressed upon the 
bridegroom’s mind, while his bride sees some handsome saint in her 
passionate imaginings, is not fruitless. Owing to such elective affinities 
a race has here come into being which is still more beautiful than the 
lovely land in which it flourishes, and the sunny heavens which frame 
it in golden radiance. Men never interest me greatly, unless they are 
painted or sculptured, and I leave to you, Maria, all enthusiasm for these 
handsome, supple Italians, with their wild black side-whiskers, their bold, 
noble noses and wise, gentle eyes. It is said that the Lombards are the 
handsomest among men. I have never investigated the matter, it is 
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only the Lombard women whom I have given serious consideration, 
and they, as I have well observed, are really as beautiful as fame de- 
clares. Even in the Middle Ages they must have been rather handsome. 
Was it not said of Francis I that a rumor regarding the beauty of the 
Milanese women was the secret incentive for him to undertake his 
Italian campaign; the knightly king was undoubtedly curious to know 
whether his spiritual cousins, the relatives of his godparents, were as 
pretty as they were said to be. . . . Poor devil, he had to pay dearly for 
his curiosity at Pavia! 

Yet how lovely these Italian women are when it is music which 
lights up their faces. I say ‘lights up,’ for the effect of music on the 
faces of these handsome women as I notice it at the Opera, resembles 
those effects of light and shade which fill us with astonishment when we 
observe statues at night by torchlight. Then these marble statues dis- 
close to us with a truth that terrifies, the soul which dwells in them, and 
their mutely horrible secrets. In the same manner the lives of these 
beautiful Italians are laid bare to us when we see them at the opera; 
the changing melodies then awaken a series of emotions, recollections, 
longings and annoyances in their souls, which are momentarily expressed 
in the alternations of their features, in their blushes, their pallors, and 
even in their eyes. Those who are able to read may then gather from 
their lovely faces many very sweet ‘and interesting facts, tales as re- 
markable as the novels of Boccacio; sentiments as delicate as the sonnets 
of Petrarch; moods as adventurous as the ottavarime of Ariosto; at times 
even terrible treacheries and an exalted malice as poetic.as the great 
Dante’s Inferno. It is worth while, under the circumstances, to look 
up at the boxes. If only the men, in the meantime, would not express 
their enthusiasm by such a terrible racket. This all too insane noise in 
an Italian theatre irks on occasion. But music is the soul of these 
people, their life, their national cause. In other countries there are 
undoubtedly musicians who equal those of the greatest reputation in 
Italy, but there is no musical nation. Music here in Italy is not repre- 
sented by individuals, but manifests itself in the whole population; 
music kas become the nation. With us in the north it is quite different. 
There music has merely become a man, and is called Mozart or Meyer- 
beer; and above all, when we examine closely what these northern mu- 
sicians offer us, we find Italian sunlight and the fragrance of oranges 
in it, and it belongs far more to lovely Italy, the home of music, than to 
our own Germany. Yes, Italy will always be the home of music, even 
though its great masters descend into the tomb at an early age or be- 
come mute, though Bellini die and Rossini fall silent. 

It is true, remarked Maria, that Rossini maintains a very decided 
silence. Unless I am mistaken he has now kept silence for the last ten 
years. 

That may be a joke of his, answered Maximilian. He wanted to 
show that the name of ‘Swan of Pesaro’ which has been given him, was 
quite unfitting. The swans sing at the end of their lives, but Rossini 
ceased singing in the middle of his life. I think he did well, and in this 
way showed that he really was a genius. An artist who is only talented 
has the urge to practice this talent to the very end of his days; he is 
spurred on by ambition, he feels that he is continually perfecting 
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himself; and he is impelled to strive for the highest. The genius, however, 
has already achieved the highest, he is content, despises the world and 
petty ambition, and goes home, to Stratford-on-Avon, like William 
Shakespeare, or promenades the Boulevard des Italiens in Paris, laughing 
and joking, like Rossini. If the genius has a pretty good constitution, 
he lives along in this way for quite a time after he has furnished his 
master-works, or, as it is the custom to say, after he has fulfilled his 
mission. The belief that a genius must die young is a prejudice; I be- 
lieve that the period from the thirtieth to the forty-second year has been 
given as the dangerous age for geniuses. How often I teased poor 
Bellini with it, and jokingly prophesied that he, as a genius, would soon 
have to die, once he had reached the dangerous age. Strange! Despite 
that it was all in jest, this prophecy frightened him. He called me his 
jettatore, and always made the sign of the horns.... He wanted so much 
to live: he had an almost passionate aversion to death: he would hear 
nothing of dying, and feared it like a child afraid to go to sleep in the 
dark.... He was a good, kind child, sometimes a little naughty, but 
then it was only necessary to threaten him with speedy death and he 
would at once grow humble, and make the sign of the jettatore with his 
two raised fingers.... Poor Bellini! 

Then you knew him personally! Was he handsome? 

He was not ugly. You see, even we men cannot answer in the 
affirmative when someone asks us a question of this kind about one of 
our own sex. He had a tall, slender figure, which moved daintily, I 
might almost say coquettishly; he was always perfectly turned out; with 
regular features, somewhat longdrawn, a faint rosy complexion, light 
blond hair, almost golden, arranged in thin locks; a high, very high and 
noble forehead; straight nose; pale blue eyes; a beautifully formed mouth; 
a round chin. His features were somewhat vague, lacking character, 
somewhat milky, and over this milky face there sometimes flitted a 
sweetly-sour expression of pain. This expression of pain in Bellini’s 
face took the place of the intelligence which was missing; but it was a 
pain without depth; it flickered in the eyes without poesy, it darted 
without passion about the man’s lips. The young maestro seemed to 
wish to express this flat, feeble anguish in his whole attitude. His hair 
was dressed in so effusively sorrowful a manner; his clothes fitted his 
delicate body so languishingly; he carried his little Spanish cane so 
idyllically, that he always reminded me of the youthful shepherds whom 
we see lolling about with ribboned staffs and bright-colored jackets and 
pantalets in our shepherd plays. And his walk was so virginal, so 
elegiac, so ethereal! The whole man looked like a sigh in dancing pumps. 
Women approved of him highly, but I doubt whether he awoke a strong 
passion in any. As far as I am concerned I always found something 
humorously distasteful in his appearance, whose cause was probably 
grounded in the way in which he spoke French. Although Bellini had 
already lived several years in France, he nevertheless spoke French as 
badly as, perhaps, it might only have been spoken in England. I should 
not use the word ‘badly’ in connection with his speech. ‘Badly’ is far 


1“The Swan of Pesaro,” says Heine, in his Thoughts and Fancies, “‘could no longer 
endure the gabbling of the geese.” —Transl. 
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too good. One would have to say horrible, incestuous, world-destructive! 
Yes, when one was at some social affair with him, and he broke the hapless 
French words on the wheel like a hangman, and delivered himself of his 
colossal coqg-a-l’dnes with entire imperturbability, one thought at times 
the world would be destroyed in a crash of thunder... A deathlike still- 
ness would pervade the entire room; mortal fear was depicted on every 
countenance, whether chalked or vermilioned; the women did not know 
whether to faint or to flee; the men looked down at their knee-breeches 
in dismay, to assure themselves that they really had them on; and, most 
terrible of all, this terror was accompanied by a mortal desire to laugh, 
which could hardly be controlled. When one was out in company with 
Bellini, therefore, his vicinity of necessity always inspired a certain 
dread, one at once attractive and repulsive in its horrible fascination. 
At times his unintentional calembours were merely of the entertaining sort, 
and in their droll insipidity recalled the palace of his countryman, the 
Prince of Pallagonia, which Goethe, in his Italienische Reise, described as 
a museum of baroque distortions and monstrous figures coupled with- 
out rhyme or reason. Since at these times Bellini always believed that 
he had said something quite harmless and very serious, his face and 
his words formed the maddest of contrasts. All I found impossible to 
admire in his face was the more marked on such occasions. What I did 
not like was not exactly to be described as a lack of something, and least 
of all may it have been displeasing to the ladies. Bellini’s face, like his 
whole appearance, had that physical freshness, that fleshy bloom, that 
rosy color which impressed me, whose preference is for the mortuary and 
the marble, unfavorably. Not until later, when I had known Bellini for a 
long time, did I develop a measure of liking for him. This came about 
when I noticed that his character was a thoroughly good and noble one. 
His soul surely was always pure and unsullied by all ugly contacts. 
Nor was he lacking in the harmless geniality, the quality of the child- 
like which we never find lacking in persons gifted with genius, though 
they may not disclose it to everyone. 

Yes, I remember, Maximilian continued, as he seated himself in a 
chair against whose back he had hitherto been holding himself erect, 
I remember one moment at which Bellini appeared to me in so amiable 
a light that I resolved to learn to know him better. But it was, unfor- 
tunately, the last time I was to see him in this life. It was one evening 
after we had dined together, and grown very merry, and the sweetest 
melodies had sounded forth at the piano, in the home of a great lady 


who had the smallest foot in Paris.... Ican still see him, poor Bellini, 
how at last, exhausted by the numerous mad Bellinicisms which he had 
been babbling, he dropped into a seat.... This seat was very low, more 


like a little bench, so that at the same time Bellini came to be sitting at 
the feet of a lovely lady stretched out opposite him upon a sofa, who 
looked down on him with kindly malice, while he labored to entertain 
her with a few French phrases, and was constantly under the necessity 
of supplying a commentary in his Sicilian jargon on what he had that 
moment said, in order to prove that it was no absurdity but, on the 
contrary, a most delicate compliment. I do not believe that the lovely 
lady paid much attention to Bellini’s talk; she had taken his little Span- 
ish cane, to which he had recourse at times in order to support his feeble 
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rhetoric, from his hand; and was calmly using it to destroy the gracious 
structure of curls above the temples of the youthful mestro. To this 
wanton bit of sportiveness, no doubt, was due the smile which lent her 
face an expression such as I had never yet seen upon a living human 
countenance. Never will that face fade from my memory! It was 
one of those faces which appear to belong to the dream-land of poesy 
rather than the crude realities of life; contours which recalled Da Vinci, 
the noble oval with the naive dimples in the cheeks, and the chin, senti- 
mental, and coming to a point, of the Lombard school. Its coloring 
was more softly Roman, of a dull pearly lustre, a distinguished pallor, a 
morbidezza. In short, it was a face such as is to be found only in an 
old Italian portrait, representing some one of those great ladies with 
whom the Italian artists of the sixteenth century were in love when they 
created their masterpieces, whom the poets of the time had in mind 
when they sang their deathless songs, for whom the warrior heroes of 
Germany and France yearned when they girded their swords and plunged 
over the Alps, avid for doughty deeds.... Yes, yes, it was a face of this 
kind, over which played a smile of the tenderest mischief and the most 
aristocratic sportiveness, while she, this beautiful lady, destroyed poor 
Bellini’s structure of blonde curls with the Spanish cane. At that 
moment Bellini appeared to me as though touched by a little magic wand, 
as though metamorphosed into an entirely unknown personality, and 
suddenly my heart felt a kinship for him. His face shone in the re- 
flection of that smile. It was, perhaps, his life’s supremest moment of 
bloom.... I shall never forget him.... Fourteen days later I read in 
the papers that Italy had lost one of her most illustrious sons. 

Strange! At the same time the death of Paganini was also an- 
nounced. This death-notice I never for a moment questioned, for old, 
livid Paganini always looked as though he were dying; yet the death of 
Bellini, young and rosy, seemed incredible to me. And yet the report 
of the former’s death was merely a newspaper error, Paganini is living, 
fresh and hearty, in Genoa; and Bellini lies in his grave in Paris. 

Are you fond of Paganini? asked Maria. 

That man, answered Maximilian, is an ornament to his father- 
land, and surely deserves the most distinguished mention when one 
wishes to discuss the musical notabilities of Italy. 

I have never seen him, remarked Maria, but rumor has it that 
his outward appearance does not entirely satisfy the sense of the beauti- 
ful. I have seen portraits of him.... 

None of which resemble him, Maximilian interjected. They 
make him homelier or better-looking, but none of them show his true 
character. I think that only one person has been successful in putting 
down Paganini’s true physiognomy on paper; it is a deaf painter by the 
name of Lyser, who in his spirited madness has limned Paganini’s head 
so admirably with a few strokes of chalk, that the verity of his drawing 
rouses laughter and terror at the same time. ‘The devil guided my 
hand,’ the deaf painter told me, chuckling mysteriously, and nodding 
his head with good-natured irony, as was his wont regarding his clever 
buffooneries. This painter was always a queer customer; in spite of his 
deafness he had an enthusiastic love for music, and is said to have been 
able, when close enough to the orchestra, to read the music from the 
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musicians’ faces and to judge as to their more or less successful per- 
formance of it by the movements of their fingers. He also wrote the 
critical reviews of the Opéra for an esteemed Hamburg journal. What 
is there really astonishing about it? The deaf painter could see the tones 
in the visible signature of their playing. Are there not persons to whom 
the tones themselves are only invisible signatures, wherein they hear 
colors and figures? 

You are a man of that sort, cried Maria. 

I regret that I no longer possess Lyser’s little drawing; it would, 
perhaps, give you an idea of what Paganini looked like. Only in harsh, 
black, fleeting lines could those fabled features, which appear to belong 
to the sulphureous realm of shadows rather than to the sunny world of 
life, be realized. ‘For a fact, the devil guided my hand,’ the deaf painter 
assured me, when we stood in the Alster-Pavilion in Hamburg, on the 
day when Paganini gave his first concert there. ‘Yes, my friend,’ he 
continued, ‘what the whole world declares, that he sold himself to the 
devil, body and soul, in order to become the best of violinists, to fiddle 
together millions, and, first of all, to escape from the damned galley where 
he had already languished for so many years, is true. For, look you, 
my friend, when he was conductor in Lucca, he fell in love with some 
princess of the theatre; became jealous of some little abbate; was, per- 
haps, cocu, and stabbed his faithless amata to death in good Italian style; 
was sent to the galleys in Genoa, and, as I have mentioned, finally sold 
himself to the devil in order to get away, to become the greatest of 
violinists and to be able to extort a levy of two thalers from each one of 
us here this evening. ... But, look! All good spirits praise the Lord! 
See, there he comes, up the alley, together with his dubious familiar!’ 

In fact, it was Paganini himself whom I saw a moment later. He 
wore a dark-grey overcoat which reached to his feet, and which made him 
appear very tall. His long black hair fell down upon his shoulders in 
disordered locks, and formed a dark frame for the pale, cadaverous face, 
upon which sorrow, genius and hell had graven their unmistakeable signs. 
Beside him walked with mincing steps a low, comfortable figure, comic- 
ally prosaic, with a rosy, wrinkled face, in a little, light-grey overcoat 
with steel buttons, delivering greetings on all sides with insupportable 
friendliness; at times, however, squinting up at the sombre figure walking 
seriously and meditatively beside him with timid concern. One seemed 
to be regarding Retzsch’s picture, which shows Faust walking with 
Wagner before the gates of Leipsic. The deaf painter, however, 
commented to me on the two figures in his mad way, and called my 
attention in particular to Paganini’s broad, measured tread. ‘Does it 
not seem as though he were still carrying the iron cross-bar between his 
legs? He has accustomed himself to this manner of walking once and for 
all. See with what contemptuous irony he looks down on his companion 
at times, when the latter annoys him with his prosaic questions. Yet he 
cannot do without him; a sanguinary contract binds him to this servant, 
who in reality is none other than Satan. Ignorant people, it is true, 
believe that his companion is Harrys, a writer of comedies and anecdotes, 
from Hanover, whom Paganini carries with him on his travels so that 
he may attend to the financial details of his concerts. But the people 
do not know that the devil has merely borrowed Mr. George Harrys’ 
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form, and that the poor fellow’s-wretched soul in the meantime has been 
locked up together with other trash in a chest in Hanover, until the 
devil give it back its fleshly envelope, and he may accompany Maestro 
Paganini on his journey through the world in more seemly guise, that is to 
say, in the shape of a black poodle!’ 

But if Paganini had already seemed to me quite sufficiently a 
creature of fable and a figure of adventure when I saw him in the 
noonday sun under the green trees of the Hamburg Jungfernstieg; how 
greatly his horribly bizarre appearance must have astonished me on the 
evening of the concert. The Hamburg Comédienhaus was the scene of 
the concert, and the art-loving public had appeared so early and in such 
numbers that it was with difficulty that I was able to fight myself into 
possession of a small place rear the orchestra. Although it was a mail- 
day, the whole cultivated world of trade was to be seen in the front 
boxes, an entire Olympus of bankers and other millionaires, the gods of 
coffee and sugar, together with their fat better halves, Junos from the 
Wandrahm and Aphrodites of the Dreckwall. A religious silence hung 
over the entire hall. Every eye was fixed on the stage. Every ear was 
pricked to listen. My neighbor, an old fur-broker, took the dirty cotton 
batting out of his ears, in order to be better able to drink in the ex- 
pensive tones, which had cost two thalers entrance money. At last a 
dark figure appeared on the stage, one which seemed to have risen from 
the nether world. It was Paganini in his black evening dress. His 
black frock-coat and black waistcoat were of a horrible cut, such as 
hellish etiquette might have prescribed for the court of Prosperpine; 
his black trousers wabbled timidly about his legs. His long arms ap- 
peared to be still longer, as he held his violin in one hand and his bow 
in the other, hanging down and almost touching the ground; while he 
delivered himself of his unbelievable bows to the public. Something 
horribly wooden was observable in the pointed angular curves of his 
body, and something at the same time foolishly animal, so that his 
bowing and scraping gave rise to a curious desire to laugh; yet his face, 
to which the glaring footlights lent a still more cadaverously white appear- 
ance, had a quality so imploring, such an imbecile humility, that a 
shuddering pity suppressed our inclination to laughter. Did he learn 
these courtsies from an automaton or from a dog? Is his imploring 
glance that of a man sick unto death, or is the mockery of a miser 
lurking behind it? Is he a living man, in the act of dying, who has to 
amuse the public in the arena of art with his contortions, like a perishing 
gladiator? Or is he a dead man risen from the grave, a vampire with 
a violin, who, if he does not suck the blood from out hearts, at any rate 
sucks the money out of our pocketbooks? 

Such were the questions which passed through my mind while 
Paganini was paying his endless compliments; yet all such questions were 
immediately silenced when the wonderful master put his violin to his 
chin and began to play. As far as I am concerned, you know my musical 
second sight, my gift of seeing the corresponding tonal figure of every 
tone I hear played. It was thus that Paganini, with every stroke of his 
bow, called up visible figures and situations before my eyes, that he 
recounted to me in his sounding picture-writing all sorts of vivid stories, 
that he conjured up for me a species of colorful shadow-play, in which 
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he himself, with his violin playing, always acted as the leading character. 
Already, at his first bow-stroke, the wings about him had changed: he 
now suddenly stood with his music-stand in a cheerful room, which 
was decorated in an amusingly disordered manner with scrolled furni- 
ture @ la Pompadour: round about were little mirrors, gilded Cupids, 
Chinese porcelain, a most delightful chaos of ribbons, wreaths of flowers, 
white kid gloves, torn lace, imitation pearls, gilt diadems, and other 
divine tinsel such as one is wont to find in the studio of a prima donna. 
Paganini’s outward appearance had changed, and very much for the 
better. He wore short knee-breeches of lilac-colored satin, a white 
waistcoat embroidered in silver, a coat of bright blue velvet with buttons 
covered with gold thread, and his hair, carefully curled in tiny locks, 
played about his face, quite youthful and blooming, and aglow with 
sweet tenderness when he cast sheep’s eyes at the pretty little lady who 
stood beside him at the music-stand while he played the violin. 

In fact, I discovered beside him a young, pretty creature, in old- 
fashioned attire, her white satin dress puffed out below the hips, her 
waist all the more charmingly narrow, her powdered hair arranged in 
a high coiffure, allowing the round, attractive face to gleam out all the 
more freely with its flashing eyes, its rouged cheeks, its beauty plasters 
and impertinent little nose. In her hand she held a roll of white paper, 
and to judge by the movement of her'lips as well as the coquettish sway- 
ing to and fro of the upper part of her body, she seemed to be singing. 
But not a single one of her trills could I hear, and only from the music 
of the violin, upon which young Paganini accompanied this lovely 
young thing, could I guess what she was singing, and what emotions 
possessed his own soul while he played. Ah, they were melodies such 
as the nightingale flutes in the dusk of evening, when the fragrance of 
the rose intoxicates her prescient springtide heart with longing! Ah, 
what melting, sensuously languishing bliss! They were tones which 
kissed, then fled each other poutingly, and finally embraced once more 
and became one, and died away in an intoxicated merging. Yes, the 
tones played a merry game, like butterflies, when one teasingly avoids 
the other, hides behind a flower, is finally caught, and then, thought- 
lessly happy, flutters up into the golden sunshine with its companion. 
But a spider, a spider, on occasion, may prepare a tragic fate for such 
a butterfly in love! Did his young heart suspect it? A plaintive sigh- 
ing tone, like the anticipation of an approaching misfortune, softly 
glided through the most enchanting melodies radiating from Paganini’s 
violin.... His eyes grow moist.... He kneels to his amada in adora- 
ation.... But, alas, as he kneels to kiss her feet, he spies a little 
abbate beneath her bed. I do not know what he might have had against 
the poor man, but the Genoese grew pale as death; he seized the little 
fellow with furious hands, boxed his ears and kicked him as well a number 
of times, then threw him out of the door, and finally drawing a long 
stiletto, thrust it into the young beauty’s breast!. .. . 

At this moment cries of Bravo! Bravo! resounded on every side. 
Hamburg’s enthusiastic men and women did homage with the most 
tumultuous applause to the great artist, who had just finished the first 
part of his concert, and who bowed with even more angles and curvatures 
than before. And it seemed to me that in his face there whimpered a 
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still more imploring humility than had formerly been the case. His 
eyes were fixed in grisly fear, like those of some poor sinner. 

‘Divine!’ cried my neighbor, the fur-broker, as he scratched his ears. 
‘That piece in itself was worth two thalers!’ 

When Paganini once more began to play, it grew dark before my 
eyes. The tones did not shape themselves into bright forms and colors; 
on the contrary, the figure of the master concealed itself in sinister shad- 
ows, out of whose darkness his music wailed forth in tones of the most 
biting lamentation. Only at times, when a small lamp hanging above 
him showed him in its wretched ray, did I see his pallid countenance, in 
which youth had not as yet, however, altogether died. He wore a 
strange garb, split into two colors, one yellow, the other red. His 
feet were laden with heavy chains. Behind him moved a figure whose 
face seemed to point to a merry Pandean nature, and I could occasionally 
see the long, hairy hands which seemed to belong to this figure dart 
helpfully among the strings of the violin on which Paganini was playing. 
At times they also guided the hand in which he held the bow, and a bleaty 
laugh of approval then accompanied the tones which oozed out, ever 
more agonizingly and more bleedingly, from the violin. These were 
tones like the song of the fallen angels who took them wives of the 
daughters of men, and who, cast out of the empire of the blessed, de- 
scended to the nether world with faces aglow with shame. These 
were tones in whose bottomless abysses there glimmered neither con- 
solation nor hope. When the saints in heaven hear tones such as these, 
the praise of God dies away on their paling lips, and weeping, they veil 
their goodly heads. At times, when the obbligato caprid laughter rang 
bleatingly amid the melodic agonies of this playing, I could see a num- 
ber of small female figures in the background, who nodded their ugly 
heads with malicious merriment, and ‘fie’d for shame’ with a dumb play 
of fingers in taunting rejoicing. Then cries of fear would sound from 
the violin, and a distressing sighing and sobbing, such as earth had never 
heard before, and such as earth, perhaps, shall never hear again, unless 
it be when the colossal trumps of the Last Day resound in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and the naked bodies crawl forth from their graves to await 
judgment.... But the tortured violinist suddenly gave a stroke, so mad 
and despairing a stroke, that his chains burst rattling asunder, and his 
sinister assistant, together with the taunting monsters, disappeared. 

At that moment my neighbor, the fur-coat broker said: ‘What a 
pity! He snapped a string. That’s what comes from the everlasting 
pizzicato |” 

Had one of his violin-strings really snapped? I do not know. I 
only noticed the transfiguration of the tones, and then Paganini and his 
surroundings were once more altogether transformed. Him I could 
hardly recognize again in the brown monk’s cowl, which hid rather 
than clothed him. His neglected face half-concealed by the hood, a 
rope around his waist, bare-foot, a lonely, defiant figure, Paganini stood 
on a rocky projection by the sea playing his violin. It was, so it seemed 
to me, at twilight, the roseglow of evening covered the broad surface 
of the ocean, which grew ruddier and ruddier in color, and murmured 
with ever increasing solemnity, in most mysterious concord with the 
tones of the violin. Yet the ruddier the sea became, the paler grew the 
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heavens, and when finally the billowing water seemed to be one glaring 
scarlet sea of blood, the skies above had turned spectrally bright, corpse- 
white, and the stars stood forth in them, large and threateningly. . . . and 
these stars were black, black as shining anthracite coal! But the tones 
of the violin grew more tempestuous and bold, and in the eyes of the 
terrible minstrel there sparkled so mocking a lust of destruction, and his 
thin lips moved with such grisly haste, that it seemed as if he were 
muttering accursed primal formulas of magic, with which one calls up 
the storm and releases the evil spirits who lie captive in the abysses of the 
sea. Sometimes, stretching his naked arm out of the broad sleeve of 
his monkish garb, in all its lean length, and sweeping the air with his 
bow, he seemed all the more a warlock, commanding the elements with 
his magic wand; and an insane howling seemed to be loosed in the depths 
of the sea, and the horrified waves of blood bounded to such tremendous 
heights that they almost splashed the pallid vault of heaven and its black 
stars with their sanguine foam. There was a screeching and a crashing 
as though the world were crumbling into ruin, and the monk played his 
violin all the more remorselessly. He wished to break the seven seals 
with which Solomon sealed the iron vessels, after he had imprisoned the 
conquered demons in them, by the power of his raging will. Those 
vessels the wise king had sunk in the sea, and it was the very voices 
of those imprisoned demons which I.thought I heard while Paganini’s 
violin was pealing out its furious bass tones. But finally I seemed to 
hear something like the joy of liberation, and I saw the heads of the 
demons whose chains had been riven from them emerge out of the sea 
of blood-red waves: monsters of fabulous ugliness, crocodiles with bat 
wings, serpents with stag’s antlers, apes capped with funicular shells, 
seals with long patriarchal beards, female faces with breasts in place of 
cheeks, green camel-heads, androgynous beings of inconceivable com- 
position, all glowering with coldly intelligent eyes, and reaching out 
toward the fiddling monk with long, finned paws.... He, however, 
stood, and in the raging zeal of his invocation his hood fell back, and 
the locks of his hair, fluttering in the wind, writhed about his head like 
black serpents. 

This apparition so confused my senses that, in order not to go mad, 
I held my hands to my ears and closed my eyes. Then the spectral vision 
disappeared, and when I once more looked up I saw the poor Genoese 
in his usual shape, cutting his customary complimentary contortions, 
while the public applauded most delightfully. 

‘So that is his famous playing on the G string!’ observed my neighbor. 
‘I play the violin myself, and know what it means to have so thoroughly 
mastered the instrument.’ 

Fortunately the intermission was not a long one, or the musical 
fur-broker certainly would have entangled me in a long discussion on 
art. Paganini once more quietly rested his violin against his chin, and 
with the first stroke of his bow the magic transfiguration of tones once 
more began. But now they no longer took on so strongly colored and 
corporeal a shape. These tones unfolded themselves calmly, with a 
majestic flow and swell, like an organ chorale in a minster, and every- 
thing around them extended itself further and further in breadth and in 
height to a colossal space, such as the finite eye might not grasp, but the 
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eye of the spirit alone. In the midst of this space floated a radiant globe, 
and on it, gigantic and proudly upraised, stood a man playing the violin. 
Was this orb the sun? I do not know. But I recognized Paganini 
in the lineaments of the man; yet idealized in beauty, divinely clarified, 
reconciliation in his smile. His body bloomed in all the strength of 
manhood, a garment of clear blue confined his ennobled limbs, his black 
hair flowed upon his shoulders in shining curls; and as he stood there, 
firm and steadfast, like some exalted divinity and played his violin, it 
seemed as though all creation obeyed his tones. He was the man- 
planet around whom moved the universe, with due solemnity and sound- 
ing forth the rhythms of bliss. Those great lights, floating about him 
in so calm a radiance, were they the stars of heaven? and those echoing 
harmonies born of their movement, was this the music of the spheres 
of which poets and prophets have told so many enchanting tales? At 
times, when I strained my eyes far out into the twilight distance, I seemed 
to behold nothing but white, flowing garments, in which giant pilgrims 
were wandering about in disguise, with white staves in their hands, and, 
strange to say, the golden knobs which tipped them were the same great 
lights which I had thought were stars. The pilgrims progressed around 
the great fiddler in a wide circle, and the tones of his violin caused the 
golden knobs of their staves to gleam with ever increasing radiance, and 
the chorales which rose from their lips, and which I had thought were 
the music of the spheres, were really no more than the dying echo of the 
tones of his violin. A sacred and nameless fervor dwelt in those tones, 
which at times trembled forth, hardly audible, like a mysterious whisper 
upon the waters, and then welled up again gruesomely sweet, like the 
sound of hunting horns in the moonlight; and finally rushed along in 
unchecked jubilation, as though a thousand bards were sweeping their 
harp-strings and raising their voices in a chant of triumph. They were 
sounds which the ear never hears, but only the heart may dream, when 
it rests at night against the heart of the beloved. Perhaps, too, the 
heart understands them in bright daylight, when it steeps itself with an 
outcry of joy in the lines of beauty and the ovals of a Grecian work of 
art.... 


Sreconp NIGHT 


This short excerpt, the only musical one contained in the 
“Second Florentine Night,” describes a soirée in Paris, at which 
Liszt plays: 


It was at a soirée in the Chaussée d’Antin. . . a radiant soirée, and 
none of the traditional ingredients of social pleasure were missing: there 
was enough light to illuminate one; a sufficiency of mirrors to permit 
one to view one’s self; enough people to crowd one’s self warm; and 
enough sugar-water and ice to cool one’s self off. They commenced with 
music. Franz Liszt allowed himself to be driven to the piano, stroked 
back the hair from his genial brow, and delivered one of his most brilliant 
battles. The keys seemed to bleed. Unless I am mistaken, he played 
a passage from the palingenesis of Ballanche, whose ideas he translated 
into music, which was very useful to those who are unable to read the 
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famous author’s works in the original. Afterward he played the **Pro- 
cessional to the Execution,” la marche au supplice, by Berlioz, that 
admirable composition which this young master, unless I am mistaken, 
composed on the morning of his wedding-day. The whole room was filled 
with paling faces, heaving bosoms, faint breathing between the pauses 
and, finally, tumultuous applause. The women always act as though 
intoxicated when Liszt has played something for them. With madder 
joy they now abandoned themselves to the dance, these Willis of the 
salon, and it was with difficulty that I managed to make my escape 
into an adjoining room. 


(To be continued) 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 








